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CYRUS ADLER IN MEMORIAM 


Dr. Cyrus Adler, President of the Dropsie College in Philadelphia, and 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York City, died on April 7. 
Among the manifold interests of his remarkably active and versatile life 
was his concern in the American Schools of Oriental Research. He became 
a member of the Managing Committee of the School in Jerusalem in 
1914, and upon the incorporation of the Schools in 1921 became a Trustee, 
an office that he filled to the end of his life. (It may be recalled that the 
first meeting of the young Corporation was held in the Jewish Theological 
Seminary upon his invitation.) From our association with him in this 
group we recall his wide information and his practical wisdom, qualities 
which made him an outstanding American citizen. Marvellous is the list 
of responsible posts he filled, of duties he generously assumed. Earlier 
librarian of the Smithsonian Institution and a librarian of the Congres- 
sional Library, he became ultimately president of two geographically sepa- 
rated learned institutions, each with a distinct objective. He was a founder 
and long a president of the Jewish Historical Society and the Jewish 
Publication Society, editor of the The Jewish Quarterly Review, chairman 
vf the :ommittee which produced the admirable revision by Jewish scholars 
of the classic English version of the Hebrew Holy Scripture. To the City 
of Philadelphia he gave his services as president of its Free Library for the 
last fourteen years of his life. He was one of the guiding spirits and long an 
officer of the American Philosophical Society. But beyond these causes of 
learning and scholastic direction he gave himself as fully as possible to the 
causes Of humanity, both for his own people and in equal proportion for 
those of all men. To survey his activities and achievements in this broad 
field a biography is required, as the exceptionally extended obituary notices 
of him prove. The Corporation of the American Schools, like many other 
institutions and groups, has been aided and honored by association with 
him, and suffers in his loss. 

J. A. MONTGOMERY 
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The death of Cyrus Adler not only deprives America of one of its leading 
citizens and American Jewry of its outstanding representative; it also takes 
away one of the best friends and wisest counsellors we have ever had. 
During the past twenty years it was again and again Cyrus Adler whose 
advice and whose helpful intervention saved the Schools from serious diffi- 
culties and brought friends and supporters when they were most needed. 
Some day the part played by Dr. Adler in securing the support of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, to which our institution owes so much, can be told. 
There is no breach of confidence involved in acknowledging the debt which 
we owe him for having interested Felix Warburg in our work. Mr. and Mrs. 
Warburg’s gift of $50,000 to the Schools is only one of the things for which 
ve are under obligation to the memory of this great philanthropist. Besides 
hese sensational items Dr. Adler was responsible for many less exciting but 
till outstanding actions on our behalf. It was Dr. Adler who made E. A. 
Speiser’s remarkable work in Mesopotamia possible by giving it the initial 
mpetus and by finding money with which to support it. It was Dr. Adler 
igain who made much of Glueck’s work in Palestine possible by his advice 
to Mr. Warburg. ... 

The writer takes advantage of this opportunity to express his own deep 
personal obligation to Dr. Adler for countless acts of kindness and for help 
and advice on many occasions. We had a common bond in having obtained 
our doctorates under the same man at the same institution, and Dr. Adler 
was always a man of unshakable loyalties. His practical wisdom was as great 
as were his idealism and his magnanimity. He possessed the rare quality 

of working for institutions and for causes, not for himself and for ephemeral 
personal gains. Hence, though he did not receive as many academic honors 
and as much adulation as many inferior men, he was in constant demand 
as head of organizations and even more as adviser to them. His passing 
leaves a yawning void, which can only be slowly and painfully filled; his 
memory will remain an imperishable asset. 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


There is little I can add to what has been said by Professors Montgomery 
and Albright, who knew Dr. Adler much longer‘and better than I did. 
[ can only say that after I became associated with the American Schools 
of Oriental Research I repeatedly had occasion to put Dr. Adler’s devotion 
to our work to the proof, and always had from him, even during his last 
illness, a prompt and hearty response. In view of the many and urgent 
demands upon his time and thought, this constant readiness to be of service 
was especially notable. 

MILLAR Burrows 
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HISTORICAL ANALYSIS OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE: 
MEGIDDO AND THE SONG OF DEBORAH 


Ropert M. ENGBERG 


The fall of Canaanite Jericho and Ai,’ Lachish and Kirjath-sepher (Tell 
Beit Mirsim), into Israelite hands, has been identified plausibly in’ the 
stratigraphic record of these sites. Accordingly we may now believe that 
Jericho fell between + 1375 and +1300 B.C., * Ai” slightly later, in 
the early thirteenth century, and Kirjath-sepher and Lachish around 1230 
B.C.2 It thus required a century or so for the Israelites to gain a real 
foothold in Judah. 

Refinement in dating these events has come about through close analysis 
of archaeological data. In each case the identification rested on the recog 
nition of cultural change, an interruption of the Canaanite life of each 
city... A cultural discontinuity was identified with the appearance of a new 
people, in this case the Israelites. In addition, the Canaanite cities at 
some of these sites were burned and laid low. But it was apparently not 


evidence of destruction which has been of greatest importance in making 
these interpretations; it was evidence that the long existing culture of th 
Canaanites as seen through its pottery and other indestructible materials 
had been effectually interrupted. What could be more natural than to 
associate these events with the coming of the Israelites since there was 
concurring historical evidence? For the purpose of this paper it is not only 
proper but essential to state that the identifications noted have been due it 
large measure to Professor Albright. 

In the same way, clear-cut distinction has been made in Philistia an: 
the neighboring territory. At Ascalon* and Beth-Shemesh,’ for instance. 
deposits containing so-called “ Philistine” pottery lay above, and wer 
stratigraphically separated from, typical Canaanite strata. A break in cul 
ture, associated with stratigraphic interruption, proved to be the basis fo1 
recognizing the archaeological horizon at which the Philistines settled o1 
the southern coast of Palestine. 

In spite of this Professor Albright has contended that pottery cannot 
be used in the Near East, except in rare cases, as an index of ethnic move 
ments, and that “employment of pottery for such a purpose is usually like 
piling Ossa on Pelion.”* It seems to the writer that Professor Albright 
has piled Ossa on Pelion in a most successful and clever way in perceiving 
the manner and time of Israel’s conquests of Jericho and Ai, Lachish ani 
Kirjath-sepher ; and his tools and those of other excavators in these instances 
were principally pottery. 


* Ai must have been Bethel as far as the Joshua account was concerned, as show) 
by Professor Albright (BULLETIN, No. 56, p. 11). 

? Albright in BULLETIN, No, 57, p. 30, and No. 74, pp. 17-23. 

* See, e. g., Albright in BULLETIN, No. 58, p. 13. 

* Phythian-Adams in Bulletin of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem 
No. 3 (1923), pp. 20-21. 

*Grant and Wright, Ain Shems IV (Text) (1939), pp. 10, 60. 

*So Live the Works of Men (1939), art. “Ceramics and Chronology in the Neai 
East,” p. 62. 
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Since thus far we are agreed with Professor Albright’s attributions and 
the reasons by which he arrived at them, let us proceed to our point of 
lifference. Several times in recent years he has written on the North- 
Palestinian aspect of the Israelite conquest,’ and has naturally considered 
it in connection with the Song of Deborah which depicts Barak putting to 
flight the Canaanite champion Sisera. All are agreed that the statement 
in Judges 1 is correct in asserting that Megiddo, among other Canaanite 
towns, was successful in withstanding the assault of the first Israelites. The 
question then is to find out if possible when the Israelites first gained 
success in the Plain of Esdraelon. : 

After studying the Early Iron deposits at Megiddo, Professor Albright 
came to the conclusion that the action of the Song should be placed between 
Megiddo VII and VI, say 1125 B.C.8 Using the comparative archaeo- 
logical method he argued that a particular type of ridged jar rim, com- 
parable to many found in the earliest Israelite strata at Shecéhem, Shiloh, 
Bethel, Ai, Gibeah, and Beth-zur, was found in Megiddo VI, .thus making 
it not only contemporary with the other places mentioned, but Israelite as 
well.® Furthermore he stated that there was “a complete interruption in 
the history of the site (at the end of VII), after which a new, relatively 
crude culture (took) its place in Stratum VI.” ?° Professor Albright has 
since agreed in correspondence that this view must be modified to conform 
with the situation at Megiddo as now published by Mr. Shipton.’ In this 
monograph it appears that the pottery of Stratum VI was overwhelmingly 
in the Canaanite tradition and that moreover there was stratigraphic con- 
tinuity between VII and VI. On the other hand there was not only a 
marked change in pottery involving form and decoration after VI, i.e. in 
V, but also a catastrophic as well as stratigraphic break at the end of VI, a 
set of coinciding conditions reflecting, one would suppose, extraordinary 
events in the eleventh century.1* There was, in other words, an extensive, 
not a minor, break in cultural development at this point which calls for 
explanation. 

This does not dispose of Professor Albright’s comparison of the jar rim 
forms which occur in Megiddo VI and are also characteristic of Early 
Israelite sites from Shechem to Beth-zur, but are not found at Tell Abu 
Hawam ** on the coastal plain near Haifa, to which the Hebrews did not 

penetrate. Our answer is this, that one pottery form cannot safely be 
utilized to recreate an ethnic modification of a population, however valuable 
it may be in synchronizing strata from different sites. Furthermore, as 
Professor Albright himself has pointed out, this jar form was also used 
sporadically in Stratum VII at a time when Megiddo was still under partial 
control of the Egyptian Twentieth Dynasty, and not suspected of having 
been occupied by Israelites. He naturally denies any special significance 


7 BULLETIN, No. 62, pp. 26-31; No. 68, pp. 22-26; No. 74, pp. 11-23. 

* BULLETIN, No. 68, p. 25. * Thid. 10 Thid. 

11 Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 17 (1939), “ Notes on the Megiddo 
Pottery of Strata VI-XX,” pp. 5, 50. Unfortunately the rim type referred to by 
Professor Albright is not illustrated. 

12 See Lamon and Shipton, Megiddo I (1939), p. 7, for further contrasts between 
Megiddo VI and V. 

18 Albright in BULLETIN, No. 68, p. 25; No. 74, p. 23, n. 49. 
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for its occurrence in the earlier city. Being only one of a number o 
typical forms in Stratum VI, we in turn tend to disregard its presence ther: 
as far as an ethnic interpretation is concerned, since the rest of the ma 
terial found is all degenerate Canaanite, as we might indeed regard th: 
jar rim form itself. As for its appearance at the southern sites it wa 
probably adopted and not developed by the Israelites. 

If Professor Albright should persist in placing the Barak-Sisera engag« 
ment between Megiddo VII and VI, it would apparently mean that eithe 
he regards the essentially Canaanite character of VI as no obstacle to hi 
view, or else disagrees that it is Canaanite in character. It has been note 
that Professor Albright has accepted the generally Canaanite character o 
the city, and therefore we may conclude that he blends this fact with hi 
interpretation of the date of Deborah. 

At this point the writer finds himself at a loss since he has not handle: 
the earliest Israelite pottery from Shechem, Shiloh, Bethel, Ai, and th 
other sites to which Professor Albright has compared the pottery o 
Megiddo VI. But if it is as Canaanite in character as that from Megidd 
VI, and if this city was actually Israelite, the use of pottery to resurrec 
ethnic movements falls flat as Professor Albright has contended. Shoul 
such be the case it would point to a relationship between ethnic and cul 
tural changes with a different stress than that held by the writer. If : 
rule could be evolved it might read something like this: Ethnic chang: 
precedes cultural change as seen archaeologically, and can only be detected 
and dated from historical sources. Stratigraphic disturbance would thus 
become infinitely more important to the historian than cultural disruption, 
since the latter would take place during a secondary stage in the history 
of a people. 

Consequently it could be suggested, since tradition would support it. that 
the Israelite conquest of Kirjath-sepher, for instance, took place between 
Tell Beit Mirsim C* and C?, in the fourteenth century, at which point ther: 
was a partial destruction of the city..* This has been suggested by Pro- 
fessor Albright himself ** but he rejected the possibility in favor of the end 
of C*, about 1230 B. C., where there was evidence of a significant change in 
culture.’® Other disconcerting revisions could be suggested. 

Fully aware of the Canaanite nature of Megiddo VI Professor Albright 
has indicated in a letter that it would not have been necessary for Megiddo 
VI to have been occupied by the Israelites after Sisera’s defeat, since there 
is nothing in Israelite tradition to require it. To the writer there seems 
every reason to believe that the Israelites occupied Tanaach and Megiddo 
after Barak’s victory, unless we regard the Song of Deborah as a grossly 
exaggerated account of a trivial incident. This view, we may believe. 
would find favor with few; rather would it be supposed that there was a 
significant Israelite victory in northern Palestine at that time resulting in 
the crippling of the Canaanites. Otherwise the battle would have had no 
real significance for Israel and there would have been little reason to create 
the Song. We believe that the Song marks the beginning of Israelite con- 
trol in the north. Because of the cultural observations mentioned earlier 


* Annual XVII, §87. 1° BULLETIN, No. 58, p. 11. 1° Annual XII, §§ 72, 76-77. 
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we propose to place the action of the Song between Megiddo VI and V, 
probably before 1050 B. C., rather than between VII and VI, since from V 
m there was a steady exhibition of Israelite characteristics as known 
rom Hebrew contexts throughout Palestine, whereas from VI backward 
here was a continuous Canaanite flavor going far back into the second 
millennium. 

The writer is aware that there were undoubtedly many complicating 
‘actors which in ancient times brought about changes in culture. .Com- 
merce, invention, and fashion are only three among them and none can be 
lightly dismissed. But would any or all of them combined have brought 
ibout the sweeping change which we see in Megiddo V? It has not seemed 
so to us, and we have therefore felt the need of another explanation—and 
suggest ethnic change as having been responsible. It might be suggested 
hat the Philistines were the new people who came to Megiddo at that time 
rather than the Israelites, but in view of the Hebrew nature of the ma- 
erials found in that city, Hebrew when compared with the characteristic 
ulture of the time of Solomon and later, it would be difficult to consider 
such a possibility unless we give up altogether the view that a people and a 
culture necessarily bear a natural relationship to one another. 

The fact remains that archaeology has produced a number of situations 
where one culture radically superseded another. The answer ought to be 
in terms of human development and behavior, and must be discovered if we 
are to pretend to know what went on in the ancient Near East and the 
causes that shaped significant events. Obviously this question must be 
tested in deposits which fall within periods for which there is good his- 
torical evidence, and it is hoped that those who dig in the future will regard 
the matter as a serious primary problem in whatever period they happen to 
be working. 





I) 


We are much indebted to Dr. Engberg for his clear statement of the 
case against considering Megiddo VI as an Israelite settlement. In dealing 
with this question we are unquestionably in debatable territory, where 
archaeological and documentary evidence are alike inadequate to establish 
either side of the argument. I am in principle opposed to the use of pottery 
alone to define ethnic differences in the Near East, where both ethnic 
movements and changes of pottery styles are so complex and affected by so 
many factors that correlation becomes most hazardous. However, I have 
always made certain exceptions. For example, the preponderance of the 
so-called Philistine pottery in the plain of Philistia and the adjacent 
Shephelah of Judah and its chronological restriction to the period between 
the middle of the twelfth century and about the end of the eleventh combine 
to make its attribution to the Philistines, who settled in this region during 
the first quarter of the twelfth century, a mere matter of geography 
and chronology. On the other hand. Phythian-Adam’s specific effort to 
use Philistine pottery to trace the European home of the Philistines has 
been successfully refuted by Heurtley, agreeing in the main with Vincent 
(though the latter has carried his opposition much too far and has intro- 
duced unwarranted chronological obstacles). 


“i 
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There can be no doubt, following the results both of Schumacher and of 
Guy and Loud, that there was a great break between strata VI and V, 
marked by “sudden destruction . . . followed by a fierce conflagration ” 
(Guy, Quart. Dept. Ant., IV, 203). This is the “ Brandschicht ” of the 
German archaeologists, varying between 60cm. and 2.00 meters in thick- 
ness, which covered the remains of the twelfth-eleventh century nearly 
everywhere, especially in the southern half of the mound (Schumacher, 
Tell el-Mutesellim I, 80). It is also undeniable that stratum V corre- 
sponds closely in pottery to Tell el-Fal II (period of Saul) and less strik- 
ingly to B® of Tell Beit Mirsim, and must be dated about 1000 B.C. (but 
not later than cir. 950, when the Solomonic reconstruction must hav 
begun). It is equally undeniable that stratum VI began after cir. 1150 
at the earliest, in view of the discovery in VII of a model pen-case (no 
longer in its original place when found) bearing the cartouche of Ramesses 
III (1195-1164), and of a statue-base of Ramesses VI (found in the débris 
of this stratum, Guy, Quart. Dept. Ant., IV, 204), who came to the throne 
not earlier than 1154 B.C. The pottery published by Shipton belongs 
with Tell Beit Mirsim B?, as correctly recognized by the latter. I have 
alled attention to the fact that vast quantities of sherds belonging to store- 
jars with a peculiar type of collared rim (not yet published) were also 
found in this stratum and that both form of rim (also of handles and base) 
and texture of ware are identical with those of similar pottery discovered 
all the way from Samaria and Shechem to Tell Beit Mirsim, and excessively 
abundant in the region from Shechem to Beth-zur. I also pointed out that 
hitherto this type of store-jar has been found to be characteristic only of 
Israelite deposits (though its origin must probably be sought somewhere 
else, perhaps in Asia Minor where similar forms appear somewhat earlier) 
and that its date in Israelite sites has been fixed as the period from + 1200 
to + 1050 B.C. It must be freely conceded that this one type of pottery 
(though apparently more abundant on the site of Megiddo, as at Bethel and 
Beth-zur, than all other pottery together) does not necessarily prove any- 
thing about the ethnic affiliations of its makers. In this respect I may well 
have gone too far and T am grateful to Dr. Engberg for having called 
attention to the matter. 

Dr. Engberg is right in emphasizing the likelihood that the Israelites did 
settle on the site of Megiddo after their great victory over the Canaanites 
at the Battle of Taanach. If he is right about dating this battle between 
strata VI and V, we shall have to lower its date to after cir. 1100 B.C., 
since we can hardly place the fall of Megiddo VI less than a generation 
after that of Megiddo VIT on any theory and since Megiddo VII may not 
have fallen until well along in the third quarter of the twelfth century. 
If the events commemorated in the Song of Deborah must be dated some- 
where in the early eleventh century, the career of Shamgar of Beth-anath, 
who defeated the Philistines, must be correlated with the phase of Philistine 
expansion which culminated in the Battle of Shiloh (cir. 1050) rather 
than with an earlier movement as I have hitherto inferred. The Song of 
Deborah and the following careers of Gideon and Jephthah then fall be- 
tween 1100 and 1050, while the brief reign of Abimelech in Western 
Manasseh may come down to the last years before Saul’s accession to the 
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throne. This telescoping of events does somewhat upset our usual views, 
but there is no serious historical objection and there are some general 
considerations which favor it strongly. The Song of Deborah certainly 
presupposes a long period of settlement and a century and a half is not 
excessive. Moreover, the Danite migration northward may easily have 
followed the Battle of Ebenezer (Jud. 18:31 is then a redactional addition 
to the narrative, as already thought by scholars) just as it almost certainly 
followed the Philistine occupation of the Danite territory around Zorah and 
Eshtaol, which plays such a réle in the Samson stories. In this case the 
Song may even come down to nearly 1050 B.C. without conflicting with 
the Danite migration, which appears to form a terminus ante quem for it. 
A literary consideration of limited force is the fact that part of the Song 
clearly belongs to the literary genre represented by the Blessing of Jacob 
and the Blessing of Moses, which seem to date from the reigns of David 
and Saul, respectively. I have elsewhere pointed out, following suggestions 
f Melammed, the curious literary relationship-between these three poems. 
If the Song is an early example of a type represented in a late stage of 
development by the two Blessings, and if they all belong to a period of not 
over a century and a half, this literary relationship is easily explained. 

In short, I am strongly inclined to accept Engberg’s chronological modi- 
fication of my original position. 

W. F. Avsricut. 


TWO NORTHWEST-SEMITIC INSCRIPTIONS FROM TARSUS 
Cyrus H. Gorpon 


Among the varied and interesting antiquities unearthed at Tarsus by 
Dr. Hetty Goldman, are two short inscriptions herewith published for the 
first time. The interpretation of these texts is not entirely clear and I 
hope other students will be able to throw further light on them. 


Text A (Catalogue No. 38-1150)—Figs. 1, 3. 


The object is a hard, green (whet?-)stone with the legend: | lbw | = 
la-Buwa = ‘ (belonging) to Buwa.’? The strokes on either side of the three 
letters are merely punctuation marks. Analogues suggest that / is the 
preposition la ‘(belonging) to.’ If this is the case, then bw stands for the 
name of the owner of the object. Since Bw is not a Semitic name, we 
naturally seek an Anatolian derivation. Professor Albright may be right in 
identifying bw with the South-Anatolian name Puwa (Ilova), whose 
variants and compounds are listed by Sundwall, Die einheimischen Namen 
der Lykier, Klio, Betheft X1, p. 190. [The clearest occurrences of the name 
come from Cilicia, Cibyratis, and Caria, all occupied by Luvian populations 
(W.F.A.).] For the representation of an Anatolian surd stop as a sonant 
in Northwest Semitic, cf. for example Ugaritic grds == Hittite gurtas. 
The confusion of voiced and voiceless stops in Anatolian which had been 
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assumed on the basis of Semitic and other transcriptions now turns out to 
be subject to definite laws. [The apparent interchange is due to the fact 
that the quality of the stops in Hittite, Hurrian, etc., is quite distinct from 
what it is in Semitic (W. F. A.).] The stone was intrusive in a stratum 
datable to the 13th century B. C. However, the writing belongs to the 9th- 
8th cent. B. C., for the forms of all three letters are closely paralleled in the 
Zinjirli texts of this date.’ 





Text B (Catalogue 36-172)—Figs. 2, 3. 


The following is inscribed on a small fragment of an earthenware jar: 
2 sn = tartén sin = ‘2 seahs.’ The seah is a dry measure familiar from 
Gen. 18:6; 1 Sam. 25:18 and 2 Kings 7:1, 16,18. I take our text to be 
a label designating the volume of the vessel. If so, the jar had a volume of 
about twenty-five quarts. Benzinger (Hebriische Archdologie, 3rd ed., 
1927, p. 195) estimates the seah at 12.148 liters; Galling (Biblisches 
Reallerikon, 1937, p. 367), at 13.1 liters. (1 liter = 1.056 qt.). If the 
jar were whole, its volume would settle the interpretation beyond cavil. 
Unfortunately, the fragment is too small to be restored. I take the text to 
be Aramaic because of the ending -n. (Canaanite has -m for masc. pl. and 
dual; except Moabite, which has the masc. pl. in -n.) In no case can the 
word be dual because the Semitic dual is based on the sg. stem; the dual 
of this word is satén in the PSitto (2 Kings 7:1).? In later pronuncia- 
tions (e. g., in vocalized Syriac texts), aleph is elided when it is simul- 


1 Less likely interpretations are: (a) lbw might be an Anatolian word denoting 
the object; (b) la might mean ‘for’ with bw designating the purpose of the stone. 

?The dual is quite vestigial in Aramaic and we may regard satén as a slavish 
translation of the Hebrew s¢’dtdyim rather than standard Syriac. 
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taneously post-consonantal and pre-vocalic.? Thus b’i§> bis or Waba 
, dabaé, even though the elided aleph be written as historical spelling. Thus 
the pl. s’in would become sin. However, it is somewhat surprising to find 
the word written without aleph in any case. If our interpretation is cor- 


Text A Text B 


(494 = | 


Fig. 3. 


rect, then the elision of post-consonantal, pre-vocalic aleph is attested as 
early as our inscription, which may be dated paleographically in the 8th 
or 7th cent. B. C.* 


* This elision is found, though rarely, in Hebrew; e.g. 8clatck (1 Sam. 1:17). 
* The sherd was unfortunately not found in its archeological context. 
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THE MEANING OF THE EZEKIEL PANEL IN THE SYNAGOGUE 
AT DURA 


Emit G. KRAELING 


Among the most interesting finds made by the Yale expedition to Dura- 
Europus was the Jewish Synagogue of 245-256 A.D. Its mural paintings 
of biblical scenes and persons will continue to attract attention and dis- 
cussion on the part of scholars for many years to come. Particularly 
intriguing is the panel dealing with Ezekiel and his famous prophecy in ch. 
37. Carl H. Kraeling has carefully described it in the official report and 
considered its problems in the light of previous interpretations.’ Since 
then Sukenik has contributed an article on the subject *? and now Du Mesnil 
has dealt with it once more.* My own views were recorded last summer, 
when my brother kindly lent me the expedition photographs. Du Mesnil’s 
book was-not yet available, but in revising this article for press I have 
taken note of his opinions. The line drawings of the panel which the Yale 
expedition furnished for that work,‘ have been reproduced here, since 
reproduction of the actual photographs was not practicable. 

In interpreting the panel the eye must start at the left (not at the right, 
as Sukenik would have) and follow the thoughts awakened in the artist’s 
mind by his reading of Ezekiel 37. A hand from on high is holding the 
prophet, who here is dressed in Persian style, by the hair. This illustrates 
37:1, “ The hand of the Lord was upon me and he brought me out in the 
Spirit of the Lord, and set me down in the midst of the valley; and it was 
fuil of bones.” This valley, or plain, is pictorially indicated by flanking 
mountains; note that the tree on the left is elevated and thus presupposes 
higher ground in that quarter. (In the line drawing the trunk has been 
extended downward more than necessary!) Seizure by the hair is of course 
not mentioned in our passage but is quite naturally read into the situation 
by the artist in the light of 8:3. The prophet is portrayed here in the 
moment of his being set down in the valley. The way in which he holds 
his arms illustrates clearly that he is being lowered from above. The bones 
under his feet remind one of the continuing statement of 37: 2-that the 
Lord caused him to walk upon the bones. The artist, however, owing to 
the limitations of space and the requirements of the next step in the unfold- 
ing of the situation, has taken the liberty of clothing the bones with flesh 
instead of showing them as “ very dry.” 

The second portrayal of the prophet, to the right of the first figure. 
shows him gesticulating as a public speaker. The hand extended from above 
toward the first figure is actually intended to apply to the second, for it is 
indicative of the divine command and inspiration expressed in v. 4, 


1 Preliminary Report on the Synagogue at Dura. Separately Printed from Excava- 
tions at Dura-Europos. Report of the Sixth Season, 1932-33 (1936), pp. 47 f. 

? Sukenik, E. L., “The Ezekiel Panel in the Wall Decoration of the Synagogue at 
Dura Europos.” JPOS XVIII, 1938, 1 f. 

* Comte du Mesnil du Buisson, Les peintures de la synagogue de Doura-Europos, 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, Rome, 1939, p. 94 f. 

‘ Ibid., pl. XLII-III. 
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‘Prophesy over these bones, etc.” The portrayal of a prophet in the act 
if prophesying strikes us as particularly interesting from the point of view 
f the psychology of prophecy. The prophetic oracle delivered by Ezekiel 
it this juncture predicts that the dry bones will be clothed with flesh. 
Note that the process of clothing the bones is already taking place; hence 
we see hands, arms and feet distributed over the entire valley and even 
around the first figure. 

The third portrayal of the same figure, still further to the right, shows 
Ezekiel once more in the act of prophesying, though with the gesticulating 
functions of the two arms alternated. The hand of God extending from 
ibove must refer to the second act of divinely commanded prophecy,°® 
“ Prophesy unto the wind. . . . Thus saith the Lord Yahweh. Come from 
the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain that they may live ” 

y. 9). For artistic reasons the artist has deferred showing the arrival of 
‘the breath” until later. But to induce the eye to look expectantly past 
1e adjacent mountain he has made the prophet turn his body slightly 
oward the right. Before illustrating that climactic development, however, 
ie finds it desirable to show something that according to the sequence of 
he text should have stood after the second figure. For as Ezekiel prophe- 
ied the first time “there was a noise and, behold, an earthquake; and the 
bones came together, bone to its bone. And I beheld, and lo, there were 
‘inews upon them, and flesh came up, and skin covered them above; but 
there was no breath in them.” The earthquake is suggested by the mountain 
rent asunder and by the tumbling building. The latter reminds one of the 
clay houses found in the Ishtar temple of Asshur.* It is not, however, to 
be identified with any definite building, but just helps to suggest the idea 
of an earthquake to the observer.’ The result of the earthquake, the coming 
together of the separate bones and their being clothed with flesh, is illus- 
trated by the heads, feet and hands shown lying on the surface of the 
sround. 

The fourth figure again represents the prophet in the attitude of prophe- 
sying. His right arm is not lifted as high as in the previous instance, and 
he seems to be uttering words that concern the bodies on the ground to the 
left and to the right. Once again the celestial hand from above suggests 
the supernatural command and inspiration. According to the text of Ez. 
37 the third command to prophesy is found in vy. 12, “ Behold I will open 
your graves, and cause you to come up out of your graves, O my people; 
and I will bring you to the land of Israel.” The graves are suggested by 
the bones shown beneath the ground line. The six bodies, then, represent 
some of those who have come forth from the grave. But they are not yet 
animated. The second prophecy, as spoken by the third figure, “Come 
‘rom the four winds of heaven, O breath, etc.,” is still to be realized. 


*>Du Mesnil, op. cit., p. 95, takes the figure as illustrating v. 7b, “And as I 
prophesied, there was a noise, etc.,”’ thus referring to the first act of prophecy. But 
his leaves the act of prophecy commanded in v. 9 without illustration. In our 
pinion each appearance of the divine hand in this part of the panel refers to a 
pecifie command to prophesy. 

® Andrae, W., Die archaischen Ischtartempel in Assur, 1922. Tafel 15. 

7 Du Mesnil’s idea that the falling house illustrates “the house of Israel” (cf. 
35: 15) is far fetched. 
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To the right of the fourth figure we see this realization taking place. 
Three winged Psyches are descending from heaven and a fourth has already 
alighted and is breathing on the one triad of lifeless bodies. One wonders 
whether the next figure will animate the other triad. Two more triads 
would then still be awaiting physical restoration before being animated 
by the last two Psyches, so that a total of twelve (symbolical of Israel ?) 
would be suggested. The Psyche standing before the prostrate figure is 
presumably the one from the east (cf. the order in which Ezekiel gives the 
points of the compass in 42: 16-19, ENSW, cp. Rev. 21:13). But it is 
also possible that only six figures are intended as representative of the 
entire people, and that the standing Psyche is symbolical of the “ breath ” 
as such, as well as representative of one of the four winds. In that case 
this Psyche is expected to revive the second triad as well.® 

To the right of the standing Psyche we see a personage clothed in Greek 
garb. The same figure is then shown a second time at the foot of the 
mountain to the extreme right. Who is this individual? Du Mesnil thinks 
it is Ezekiel and explains the change of costume by suggesting that, while 
in the former instance Ezekiel is represented as a captive of the Per- 
sians (!) and therefore wears Persian garb, he here appears in an eschato- 
logical situation in the white robe, the symbol of purity, worn also by the 
ten small figures standing in array at the right. But Ezekiel had no 
promise of any leading part in the eschatological future; the first figure 
here shown evidently has a leading réle in the action that takes place. This 
action is not that of prophesying, because no hand is outstretched from 
heaven. The fact that the figure is turned away from “the great com- 
pany is also significant; that group is to be taken together with the figure 
at the extreme right. The function of the first figure is obviously one of 
invitation directed towards the left. He stands ready to summon the 
reawakened Israelites to follow him in the journey to the land of Israel. 
The scene then clearly refers to the “ return ”; but it is not the historical 
return under Zerubbabel nor the journey of Ezra, as C. H. Kraeling tenta- 
tively suggests, but rather the future return. The coming leader is shown 
here, bidding the resurrected to follow him. Du Mesnil’s reference to 
“white robes,” however, is misleading as may be seen from the color notes 
in the line drawings. 

The Dura artist in illustrating Ez. 37 could hardly, after describing 
the resurrection, portray the prophet joining the two sticks together as in 
v. 15 f., because this would have meant a return to a historically limited 
scene. He had to pass on to the substance of the rest of the chapter. Ezekiel 
is told there that God will take the children of Israel from among the 
nations whither they are gone, and will bring them home, and they shall be 
one nation in the land upon the mountains of Israel, and one King shall be 
King over all, viz., his servant David. 

In. our opinion the artist is still following the thought of Ez. 37, and 
therefore intends this figure in Greek garb to be the David of the future. 
C. H. Kraeling entertained but rejected the idea because David is not wear- 

§ Du Mesnil thinks that the number three simply indicates the indefinite plural. 
He makes the three small Psyches correspond to thé three prostrate bodies. “ Les 


fmes arrivaient, du ciel au nombre de trois; . . . Anima, seule conferait la vie.” 
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ing the garments of a king. But we must bear in mind that this is not a 
portrayal of the historical David, but of the eschatological David, for whom 
arthly regal pomp might seem inadequate. Indeed, since Ezekiel 
emphasizes the shepherd character of the future David (v. 24), it may 
well be that the yellow garment which this figure wears is suggestive of 
that function; for in the Shepherd of Hermas (6. parable) we hear of a 
shepherd wearing a saffron-colored garment. From a different angle one 
might object that Ezekiel does not say that David will lead the resurrected 
back to Jerusalem. The artist, however, could well be governed here by 
Hosea 2:2, where we are told that Judah and Israel will go up jointly 
under “one head.” What is more natural in the light of the shepherd 
function ascribed to David than that he is conceived to be this “head ”? 

The final scene then shows ten minor figures in array and the large figure 
that we have identified with David, all clad in pale gray standing at the 
foot of the mountain. Doubtless we have here the “ mountains of Israel ” 
of 37:22. The resurrected are reaching their destination. One may ask 
whether there is any significance in the fact that there are ten figures. But 
it hardly seems likely that this reflects the return of the ten tribes, for 
Ezekiel is quite emphatic in stressing the unity of the two houses of Israel. 
More probably it is merely suggestive of a great number (cp. Ten thousand 
times ten thousand, Dan. 7:10). The hand of God is extended toward the 
leader at the right, just as it was previously extended toward Ezekiel. This 
means that he is “ prophesying.” We now have the explanation for the 
garb of the David redivivus. Du Mesnil has pointed out that the robe is 
similar to that worn by other prophetic figures in the Dura paintings. 
That of Samuel is particularly comparable.? The artist evidently attributes 
a primarily prophetic function to the future David in this phase of his 
activity. And why do the 10 small figures wear the same type of garment 
and have their hands uplifted? Evidently they too are prophesying! It is 
the realization of the ideal expressed in Num. 11: 29, “ Would that all the 
people of the Lord were prophets,” as clinched by Joel 3:1f., where it is 
attributed to the people of the future. 

A considerable difficulty is raised by the scene which immediately adjoins 
the Ezekiel panel on the right. It shows an individual being arrested 
while clinging to the horns of an altar, and then being executed by a man 
in armor, while soldiers are looking on. There is no line separating this 
from the Ezekiel panel. Hence the question arises whether it forms a 
continuation of the previous theme. Du Mesnil denies this and regards the 
omission of the band of separation as a mere negligence of the artist. 
According to him this scene illustrates the death of Joab (I Kings 2: 28 f.). 
But one wonders why any one should want to pick out this event of Biblical 
history for illustration on the walls of a synagogue. Du Mesnil asserts 
that it illustrates the commandment “ Thou shalt not kill ”; in spite of all 
the service Joab has rendered David Yahweh has condemned him, and he 
is apprehended at the altar in accordance with Ex. 21:12! But it would 
certainly seem possible to find other Biblical events (e. g. Gen. 4) more 
appropriate for the purpose of illustrating Ex. 20:13! Du Mesnil evi- 
dently feels this too, for he concludes by wondering whether this subject, 


® Du Mesnil, pl. LIV. 
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which he regards as one of the latest paintings of the synagogue, was not 
suggested by some contemporary event. Other scholars do not take the 
absence of the dividing line so lightly and are in favor of establishing a 
connection between this and the Ezekiel panel. It has been suggested that 
we here have a legend about the death of Ezekiel, analogous to that known 
to have existed about the death of Zechariah, 2 Chron, 24: 20-21, Matth. 
23: 35.1° COC. H. Kraeling, however, objects that the prophet would not be 
wearing a scabbard as is the case with the figure shown in this scene. He 
suggests that it is a representation of some historical event of EHzekiel’s 
time, such as the fate of Zedekiah or his sons. But if an actual continuity 
existed between this scene and the material at the left it could, in our opin- 
ion, only refer to the future. For the theme of the Ezekiel panel is not 
the history of Ezekiel or his time, but that of the great redemption. The 
slaying of an “ Anti-Christ ” would be a conceivable continuation theme. 
But the objection to this is that an Anti-Christ would not be shown taking 
refuge in the temple. I must leave the clarification of this scene to others. 
This much seems certain: the panel, in so far as it is an interpretation of 
Ez. 37, reaches a satisfactory conclusion with the arrival of the redeemed 
at the mountains of Israel, and the whole is a remarkable, almost “ cine- 
matic ” representation of Ezekiel’s prediction of the things to come. 


NUZI GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES I 
NAMES OF COUNTRIES 
KE. R. LAcHEMAN 


MAT AKKADI 


Mat Ak-ka,-di: JEN 455: 8, 16; Ak-ka,-[d]i: Ibid.: 7. 

Mat Ak-ka,-di: JEN 455:3; SMN 63:5; 198: 5-6, etc. 

Mat Ak-ka,-di-i: JENu 1023: 3 (JAOS LV, 1935, pl. I-IT) ; JEN 346: 18; 
SMN 899: 6; 3031: 6. 

10 (qa) seu a-na sisi 8a ha-bi-ru sa mat Ak-kay-di: SMN 3190: 19-20. 
(For the title habiru, ef. J. Lewy, “ Habiri and Hebrews,” in Hebrew 
Union College Annual, Vol. XIV, pp. 587-623). Cf. JEN 455. 

2 awilati”' an-nu-tu, ha-bi-ru-ti Sa mat Ak-kas-di-i: JENu 1023: 3. 

20 (qa) seu a-na nu-a-ru 8a mat Ak-kas-di: SMN 3190:10 (for nw’dru. 
cf. I. Gelb, in OIP XXVII, p. 65. Here evidently this seems to be a 
title). 

[Su-w]n-du sarru is-tu [mat Ak-k]a,-di il-li-ku-ni: When the King re- 

_ turned from the land of Akkad: SMN 3191: 31-32. 

(Seu... a-na Hu-ut-te-sup mar sarri) Su-un-du, i-na mat Ak-ka,-di-i 
i-li-ku (grain . . . for Hut-TeSup, the son of the King) when he went 
to the land of Akkad: SMN 3031: 5-7. 


Ta Cf. Sukenik, l.c., and Sheldon H. Blank, “The Death of Zechariah in Rabbinic 
Literature,” Hebrew Union College Annual, XII-XIII, 1937-8, pp. 327 f. 
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({Se’u] ... tna arhibi Se-eh-li sa ik-lu-ti) is-tu mat Ak-ka,-di 8a illikdnt 
(DU.KU)", (grain . .. in the month Sehli they ate) <when> they 
came back from the land of Akkad: SMN 3338: 5-6. 

Sum-ma améliti?’ sa mat Ak-ka-di i-na arhi** im-pur-ta-an-ni i-na mat 
Na-ds-bat i-duk-ku-us-su-nu-ti, When they killed the men of the land 
of Akkad in the month Impurtemni, in the land of Na&sbat: SMN 
63: 5-8. 

MAT ARRAPHI 

im[t-hi-ia? Sar Ar-ra-°-ap-hi mar Ki-bi-*te-[es]-su-up (SMN 1453; seal 
impression ). 

It-hi-it-te-es-8u-up mar Ki-bi-te-e8-su-up Sar mat Ar-ra-ap-hi: lines 1-3 
of inscription on royal seal, SMN 93; 1003 and 1466. Cf. following: 

Sa[ttu] It-hi-ia sarru ki-ma a-na sarri-ti is-sa-ak-nu, The year Ithiya the 
king was placed in the kingship: JEN 289: 31-32. 

Tup-pu an-nu-[%] i-na satti [xxx] i-na mat Ar-[ra-ap-hi] ina al Nu-[21] 
sa-t[ir], This tablet was [written] in the year [xxx] in the land 
Ar[raphi] in the city of Nuzi: SMN 2479: 26-30. 

Sum-ma mu-un-na-ab-ti. sa Ar-ra-ap-hé sa is-lu ZAG-8u sa Gli S4-a-8u sa 
it-ta-bi-tus. If an Arraphite fugitive who fled from the confines of 
that city . . . (in a letter of instruction to the mayors of surrounding 
cities sent by the mayor of the city Ta-Su-uh-hé-wa) SMN 3126: 15-17. 

2 ta-pa-lu KI.MIN (sd-ri-am) sa mét Ar-ra-ap-hi sa e-ma-an-ti sa mat 
Mi-se-en-ni. Two pairs of armor of the land of Arrapha belonging to 
the governor of the land of Misenni: SMN 3156: 21-22. 

™Ip-sa-ha-lu warad ékalli sa al An-zu-gal-li [assaz]-zu ar-ra-ha-i-u: SMN 
3252: 3-5. 

10 SU kaspu sa marat Ar-ra-ap-hé: Gadd 12: 4. 

iT. a-na as-8u-ti a-na mar Ar-ra-ap-hé i-na-an-din, He shall sell her as wife 
to an Arraphite: SMN 2577: 13; SMN 3132: 9-10. 

'H. sa ki-i marat | A]r-ra-ap-hi i-p[u]-sa-as-si (AASOR XVI 42: 20-21). 

Sum-ma ™H. i-na libbié mat Ar-ra-ap-hé i-na mat Lu( NU )-ul-lu-a-hé 
i-du-ku i-hal-liq, If H. is killed (or) lost in the land of Arraphi (or) 
in the land of Lullu. . . SMN 36: 14-17. 

/H. Sa mat Ar-ra-ap-hi is-tu mat Ku-us-su-hé-na a-na t-a-an-ta a-na 
‘snarkabti-la el-te-qé, I received H. of the land of Arraphi (an Arra- 
phite) out of the land of the Cassite people as . . . for my chariot: 
JEN 179: 3 ff. 

Sarru ul-te-di-mi % ig-ta-bi-mi Sum-ma amélu Sa mat Ar-ra-ap-hi a-na si-mi 
is-tu, mat Nu-ul-lu-a-i tamkaru a-na si-mi il-te-qé-su-ma % i-na mat 
Ar-ra-ap-hi il-te-qa-as-su t 30 SU kaspi”! li-il-qi, The king proclaimed 
and said: If a merchant takes an Arraphite for sale out of the Lullu- 
land and takes him to the land of Arrapha he shall receive 30 shekels 
of silver: JEN 195: 9-21. 

Cf. Albright, JAOS XLV, pp. 209 ff. 


MAT ASSUR 
Améliti”! vi-ba-ru-ti sa mat As-8ur (SMN 3505: 3-4); d-bd-ru-ti (SMN 
3268: 13; 3272:12); (habiru) sa mat As-Su-ur (JEN 458:2; 459; 
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2-3); ™W. ga mat As-su-ur (JEN 446: 2); améliti?! sa mat A8s-sur 
SMN 3245: 22). 

Améliti?! As-su-ra-1-vi (ANs 3266: 2-5) ; As-su-ra-a-a-ti (JEN 613: 1-2 
sing.) ; (JEN 525: 2; plur.) i-na-mat As-Sur (AASOR XVI 84:6). 

Ki-ma mar As-sur mu- “tak -ki-il il-li-kag (SMN 975:11-12) (this is prob- 
ably a date-formula). 

Sum-ma améliti?! sa mat A-sur i-na al Ta-ri-ba-du-e i-na arhi im-pur-ta- 
an-nu i-duk-ku-us-su-nu, “ When they killed the men of A&ur in the 
city Taribadue ” (the garments were given) (SMN 63: 12-16). 

An-nu-tus (améliti) sa mat As-sur (SMN 1680: 13). 


MAT HANIGALBAT 


(Garments...) a-na améliti>! i- ba-ru-ti sa ™A-hki-it-te-sup sa mat 
Ha-li-gal-bat (SMN 112: 8-10); (chariot) a-na ™A-ki-it-[te-sup] sa 
mat Ha- ni-gal-bat (SMN 2069: 6 / & Ve 

(1 chariot) a-na ”Pi-ri-az-za-na mar sa-mi-as-su-ra sa mat Ha-ni-gal-bat 
(SMN 2066). 

(1 chariot) a-na ui-ba-ri sa mat Ha-li-gal-bat (SMN 2022: 14) ; Ha-ni-gal- 
bat (SMN 2059: 7); Ha-mi-kal-bat (SMN 2065: 7); u-bd-ru-d-ti sa 
mat Ha-li-gal-bal (A: ASOR XVI 83). 

(Horses) [a-na] améliti’ a-ba-ru-ti [Sa mat Ha]-ni-gal-bat (SMN 
3228: 3-4): SMN 3404: 2-3). 

(xGIS.KU.KU) a-na améli t-bd-ru sa mat Ha-ni-[gal-bat] (SMN 
3415 :7). 

(Barley) [a-na améli| v-ba-ru-ti [sa mat] Ha-ni-gal-bat (SMN 92 
u-ba-ri (SMN 3399: 15). 

(Barley) a-na mar si-ip-ri 8a mat Ha-ni-gal-bat (SMN 915:9). 

(Barley) a-na améliti?! a-duh-lu sa mat Ha-ni-gal-bat (SMN 3358: 5) 

(Garments) « a-na amélitiP! a-duh-le-e sa *narkabati?' sa mat Ha-ni-gal-bat 
(SMN 523:19). 

(Barley) a-na “narkabati?! sa mat Ha-li-gal-bat (SMN 3177: 3; 3362: 3). 

Amélu Ha-ni-kal-bat (HSS V 63:3). 

Améliti”’ sa mat Ha- ni-gal-bat ga 3197:13; 3232:13; 3208: 3; 
3225: 10; 3253: 10-11; 3596: 13). 

(Barley) a-na onder ml is-tu mat Ha-ni-gal-bat u-8e-es-si (SMN 3182: 3-5). 

(Men) i-na arhi!* ar-qa-pi-in-ni is-tu mat Ha-ni-gal-bat illikini (DU.KU)* 
(SMN 3328: 10-15). 

(Su-un-du, *a-su-hu is-tu,y mat Ha-ni-gal-bat vi-ub-bé-lu, “When they 
brought the “ fir ”’-wood from the land of Hanigalbat (AASOR XVI 
65: 44-45). 

Su-un-du, *narkabati?' Ha-li-gal-bat ina al Ar-na-a-pu-wa % i-na al Ar-wa 
u-si-bu (SMN 3362: 9-13). 

2 ta-palu sd-ri-am Sa mat Ha-ni-in-gal-bat . . . 8a e-ma-an-ti 8a mat Mi-se- 
en-ni (SMN 3156: 20, 22). 

1 sist... Sa mat Ha-li-gal-bat (AASOR XVI 99: 1-2). 

[naphar 26 améliti?'| sa mat Ha-li (sic!)-gal-bat (SMN 2491: 12). 

1 zi-a-na-tu, marat ™Si-il-wa-te-sup sa mat Ha-ni-gal-bat .. . 1 zi-a-na-tu,?! 
<")Ku-ul-be-na-ri 8a mat Ha-ni-gal- -bat (HSS IX 23: 5-6, 9-10). 

(Sinnisati nu-a-ra-ti/ti) sa mat Ha-li-gal-bat (SMN 199: 12; 502: 9). 


ca) 


: 1-2); 
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For the etymology of the name, cf. Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins, p. i 
144. It is worth noting that the element Hani occurs in several personal ; 


names: Haniku(ya), Hanikuzzi, Hani-irra, Hani-izza, and especially in the 
name Hani-Ashari, where occurs the god’s name Ashari mentioned on the 
seal-impression of Ithi-TeSup, son of Kibi-TeSup. For the geography of 
Hanigalbat, cf. Schachermeyr, F., Janus I, pp. 188 ff. (corrected by Goetze, 
MAOG IV, 1, p. 64, n.7). In Nuzi, the land of Mitanni is never men- 
tioned in the business Contacts. It is always known as the land of 
Hanigalbat. Arrapha was a vassal state with the city of Arrapha (or City 
of the Gods) as the capital. Its king was Ithi-TeSup, son of Kibi-TeSup in 
the middle period. Kibi-TeSup himself was king during the first Nuzi 
generation (JEN 82). In a lawsuit (JEN 328) Tehip-Tilla’s sons com- 
plain that Supahali did not cultivate the fields which his father had given 
under adoption purposes to Tehip-Tilla. Supahali defends himself by 
stating that he was living in Hanigalbat (is-tu [mat] Ha-ni-gal-bat as-ba- 
ku-mi). In their decision the judges do not compel him to pay the produce 
of the field “since he did not live in the land of Arrapha.” (ki-i-me-e ™S. 
i-na libbi®' mat Ar-ra-ap-hi la as-bu-mi). A difference is made between the 
land of Arrapha and the land of Hanigalbat. If Arrapha was a feudal 
dependency of Hanigalbat, nevertheless it retained its own identity. 
Akkad was the land to the southwest of Arrapha and Assur to the west. 


MAT INZALTI 
3 amelitiP! an-nu-ti sa mat In-za-al-ti (JEN 462: 3-4). 
[x] subati?! a-na mat In-za-al-ti (SMN 854: 18). 
2 immeré a-na si-mi a-na [x x x] 8a mat In-za-al-ti (SMN 2355: 8-9). 


MAT KUNZUHHI ; 
1 sisi [NITA] Sa mat Ku-un-zu-uh-hi (SMN 2585: 2-3). 


™A, is-t mat Ku-un-zu-uh-hé is-ti al U-ti-ul-we eh-li-qa (SMN 3239: 2-5) 
(cf. Luckenbill, Ancient Records, Vol. II, p. 545, n. 1). 


MAT KINAHHI 





The only trace of that name is found in the name for “purple” dye. 
Cf. Speiser, Language 12, p. 124 ff. 


MAT KUSSUHI 
"I. 8a al Du-ru-ub-la is-t mat Ku-us-su-uh-hé is-ti al Ma-as-qa-la-ak eh- 
li-ga (SMN 3239: 6-10) ; i3-tu al U-ti-ul-we eh-li-qa (Ibid.: 11-15) ; 
is-tu al U-ge-en-na-wa eh-li-qi (SMN 3251: 1-7). 
5 sti-ha-ru sa SA. PA. NU Sa mat Ku-us-8u-uh-hé (SMN 3250: 13); 2 sin- 
nisati”! nu-a-ru sa mat Ku-us-su-[uh-hé] (SMN 3250: 24). 
(Barley) a-na sinnisativ' sa mat Ku-us-ku-uh-hé (SMN 3212: 14-15). 
"Z. 8a mat Ku-us-su-uh-hi (SMN 3191: 22-23) ; sinnisati ga mat Ku-us-su- 
uh-hi (SMN 3190: 9; 3268: 40; 3358: 15; 24). 
Mat Ku-u[s]-8[u]-u[h]-ha-i (JEN 529: 16). 
1 assaz-zu ku-us-su-uh-ha-i (SMN 3252:6; 9). 
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(Woman) sa mat Ku-us-su-uh-ha-i (HSS V 37:6); (woman) is-tu mat 
Ku-sa-ah-ha-a-i (HSS V 53: 23, from personal collation). 
(Man) sa mat Ku-us-su-uh-hi-a-[u] (SMN 2477: 9, 11). 
For a discussion of the location of the Kassite state, cf. E. A. Speiser, 
Mesopotamian Origins, ch. V. 
MAT MA-RI-HI 


(2 teams) a-na améli u-ba-rii-li Sa mat Ma-ri-he-e (SMN 2073: 6-7). 
1 tallu sikaru a-na si-ha-ra-ti sa mat Ma-ri (SMN 3241:7). 

In view of the recent discoveries in Mari, this mention of this land in the 
Nuzi tablets is very important. Other names of cities found in the Mari 
tablets are found in the Nuzi documents. Objects (e.g. mar-ta-du) men- 
tioned only in these two groups of documents would point to certain rela- 
tions. It should be remembered that during the Nuzi period Mari is 
supposed to be in the land of Hanigalbat. 


MAT MITANNI 
Sa-us-sa-at-tar mar Par-sa-ta-tar Sar Ma-i-ta-ni: HSS IX 1, inscription 
on seal impression. The original shows clearly ta in the land’s name and 
not ¢e as it was originally read. It is written with the same spelling on the 
seal-impression of Suttarna, used by SauSéattar (The Antiquaries Journal, 
pp. 41-42 and pl. xviii, 4, 6; fig. 1). It is important to notice that this 
land’s name never occurs otherwise in the Nuzi documents. It is always 
known as the land of Hanigalbat. In SMN 3156: 22 there is the mention 
of the e-ma-an-ti sa mat Mi-se-en-ni. Whether this land’s name has any- 
thing to do with Mitanni is impossible to decide on the basis of this sole 
evidence. 
MAT MURKUNAS 

1 sist... 8a mat Mu-ur-ku-na-as (AASOR XVI 99:4, 11); 1 sist... Sa 
mat Mu-ur-ku-[na-as]| (SMN 2062:6); (barley) a-na sisé?! sa mat 
Mur-ku-sd-an-ni-na (SMN 3568: 9). 

2 subati kap-ru-bi a T° ¢Mur-ku-na-al (SMN 1490: 7); 1 subdtu kap-ru sa 
Mur-ku-na-as (SMN 781: 9-10) ; (garments) .. . us-tu.biti® na-kam-ti 
it-ta-ar i-na mat Mu-ur-[ku-na-as] na-ad-nu (SMN 152: 11-13). 

Cf. AASOR XVI p. 130. 


MAT NASBAT 


Sum-ma améliti? ga mat Ak-kag-di i-na arhi* im-pur-ta-an-ni i-na mat 
Na-as-bat i-duk-ku-us-su-nu-ti. When they killed the Babylonians in 
the land Nasbat (SMN 63: 5-8). 


MAT N/LULLUI 


2 amati™ Lu-ul-lu-a-i-tu, (AASOR XVI 42: 32); amtu Lu-lu-[a-e] TCL 
IX 7:24; 7 [amtu] sa mat Lu-lu-ti-e (JEN 466: 8). 

(men or women) sa mat Nu-ul-lu-a-i-i (SMN 3268: 40) ; a mat Nu-ul-lu- 
a-i (SMN 2492: 10; 3661: 6,29) ; Nu-ul-lu-a-i (AASOR XVI 36:9; 
SMN 866: 11; 263: 14) ; 8a mat Nu-ul-lu-a-a-i (AASOR XVI 37: 22) ; 
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Sa mat nu-ul-lu-i (AASOR XVI 95:7; AASOR XVI 96: 3,6); Sa 
mat Nu-ul-lu-i (AASOR XVI 63:5, 10); tup-pu Sa ardu-ti sa Nu- 
ul-lu-i (Gadd 61:6); sa mat Nu-ul-lu-e (SMN 3507:9); sa mat 
Nu-ul-lu-a (SMN 2355:12); 10 sinnisati?! Nu-ul-lu-a-i (AASOR 
XVI 32:15). 

(Garments brought) [ina mat] Nu-ul-lu-a-i-i (SMN 801: 9). : 

(Straw for the oxen which went to) i-na mat Nu-ul-la-a-i-i (SMN 
3562: 9). 

(Men of Nuzi shall go to) mat Nu-ul-lu-a-i-i (where Sehal-TeSup brought 
the nis bitisu he had stolen) (SMN 2199: 6, 15). 

For the location of the land of Lullu, cf. Speiser, op. cit. Chapter IV. 


MAT SUTI 
™Sa-ar-tum wu "I-[x x x] 8a mat Su-ti-i (SMN 1680: 16-17) (this is a list 
of slaves given by the king to Apugga to be sold abroad). 
Cf. Speiser, op. cit. p. 143, n. 80. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF WESTERN ASIA IN THE 
SECOND MILLENNIUM B.C. 


(Continued from the February Number) 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Of quite extraordinary interest is the new material bearing on the history 
of central Syria in the early eighteenth century B.C.’ As has been con- 
clusively demonstrated by Dossin, Qatana must be identified with the Qatna 
of documents from the 15th-13th century.? The latter is now definitely 
located at el-Mishrifeh northeast of Hums (Emesa) and southeast of 
Hamath on the Orontes, where Count du Mesnil du Buisson excavated for 
several season® between 1925 and 1929. His most remarkable discovery 
was thgb°of the temple of the Accadian goddess Bélet-ekalli (Sumerian 
Nin-egal), where he found a number of cuneiform tablets containing 
inventories of the precious objects belonging to the temple. Since these 
tablets belonged to the temple which was destroyed by the Hittites about 
1370, they must be referred to the 15th century or to the very beginning of 
the 14th. King Idada,* in the first year of whose reign was written the 


* Since the chronological scheme in BULLETIN, No. 77, p. 29, was published two 
months ago, important confirmation has become available. It appears that a small 
downward revision may be necessary, but it-is to be noted that this revision will 
not exceed the limits set by the writer (ibid., p. 30). A slight downward revision 
would incidentally remove ail suspicion of strain from the proposed synchronism 
between Egypt and Babylonia through Mari and Byblus (ibid., pp. 27 f.). 

2 See Dossin, “Iamhad et Qatanum” (Rev. d’Assyr., XXXVI, 46-54). The name 
Qdtinum (later Qatna) means “the Small (Town) ” (Heb. gdétdén) as Dossin has 
conclusively shown. 

* This name is probably Amorite after all, in the light of the new data now pour- 
ing in. The first element is hard to separate from the corresponding one in /da- 
Limma (Indi-Limma) and Ida-maras and may represent a dialectic *yidd' (Heb. 
yéda‘'), standard Amorite yddi' (yadih in cuneiform). The second, da or ada, then 
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great inventory of nearly 400 lines (published by Virolleaud in 1930),* 
must have been a predecessor of Akizzi, whose correspondence is found in 
the Amarna Letters. A number of earlier kings are mentioned as donors 
in the inventory. Thus we find a king Adad-nirari,* as well as a princess 
Pizallum,® who seems to be his daughter,’ and who is mentioned several 
times. Another king, also mentioned several times, is Nablimma or 
Pablimma,* with his son, king Yarkhi-adu.* The 45th year of a predecessor 
of Idada, perhaps Adad-nirari, is referred to at the end of a slightly shorter 
copy of the great inventory. These three kings must be dated between 1600 
and 1400 B.C. Though the royal family would appear to be of non-Semitic 
origin, to judge from the female names and the later Hurrian name Akizzi, 
the kings assumed names of Amorite origin, as we see from the above list. In 
the early eighteenth century B.C. the royal names mentioned in the Mari 
jetters are characteristically Amorite: Ishkhi-Adad *° and Amut-pi-ila."' 

Very interesting light on the importance of Qatna is found in the corre- 
spondence between Samsi-Adad I,’* the great Amorite king of Assyria 


reflects original Hadad as in the numerous cases cited by Dossin, Syria, XX, 169-176 
(cf. also BULLETIN, No. 77, p. 25, n. 26). If this analysis is correct the name means 
“May Hadad know,” or the like. 

*See Syria, XI, 311-42. The cuneiform text, as well as the shorter inventory, 
remains to be published. 

* This name is not Assyrian in origin, as used to be supposed, but Amorite; it 
stands for *Hadad-na‘rart, “ Hadad is my help.” The Mari texts furnish copious 
illustrations of the reflexive verb nabraru (Accadian spelling), ‘“‘come to the help 
of,” and of the noun nehraru for *nabraru, “ help ” (borrowed from Amorite in Old 
Babylonian [rarely] as nabraru and in Middle Assyrian as ndraru); see Dossin, 
Rev. d’Assyr., XXXV, 181 ff. The verbal form anharar, “I went to the help of,” 
corresponds precisely to Amarna ennirir, and entirely confirms the meaning which 
I] proposed for the latter years ago (Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., XIV, 122, n. 105). The 
etymology then suggested (from the stem ‘rr) cannot yet be controlled. However, 
a decidedly complex linguistic situation seems to emerge if we compare the two 
Amorite names written Sunubra-ammu and Sunuhra-halu, where the first e!ement 
may be the Saf‘el causative Sunu'ra, “bring help,” from a (secondary?) stem n'r, 
with which Arabic na‘ara, “go (toward, through, etc.),’’ and its cognates may 
perhaps be compared. 

°Dr. A. 8. Sachs has pointed out that the female names read Salbizallu, Salée- 
munni, etc., by Virolleaud must be read Pizallu, Semunni, Sapa, Puanbu(?), the 
SAL being simply the feminine determinative, which is added to the usual wedge 
in the Qatna inventory, as well as often in contemporary Middle-Assyrian texts. 
This observation removes all serious objection to my identification of the hitherto 
enigmatic figure of Mayati (“ Shalmaiati’’) in Amarna, No. 155, with the Egyptian 
queen “ Meritaten ” (see Jour, Eg. Archaeol., XXIII, 191, and especially p. 203, n. 1). 

* Qatna Inventory, line 306. Since the word denoting relationship is not preserved, 
we must evidently read TUR-SAL (mértu) for Virolleaud’s conjectural TUR-US 
(méru). 

*On this name and its possible connection with the Hyksos royal name Bbnm 
see Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., XV, 227, n. 107. In view of the parallel Ida-Limma, it is 
possible that this name is also Amorite, though the first element offers difficulties. 
A non liquet' remains safest. 

* Virolleaud transcribes the name Sin-a-du, but the name of the Amorite and 
Canaanite moon-god is shown by scores of illustrations to have been Yarbu (Heb. 
werah). The name Yarhiadu or Yarhadu is probably like Amorite Samsi-Adad, etc., 
and means “ Adu (Hadad) is my Moon.” 

*° Perhaps for “Yis‘i-Hadad, “ My Salvation is Hadad”; Proto-Semitic té appears 
2s sin in Amorite. 

“If the first element is Accadian amitu, “ omen,’ 
may mean “ An Omen is the Command of the God.” 

22 Lit., “ My Sun is Hadad,” on which ef. n. 9. 
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cir. 1800 B.C., and his son, Yasmakh-Adad,'* who was then viceroy of 
Mari. The former writes to the latter that he plans to establish connubium 
between the royal houses of Mari and of Qatna: 


subdrtam mdrat I8-hi-4Adad ak-ka-si-im e-le-eq-q[é] The maiden daughter of Yi8't- 
Hadad I will take for thee, 

bit Ma-riki Su-ma-am i-su for the house of Mari is re- 
nowned ** 

ti bit Qa-td-nimki gu-ma-am i-&u and the house of Qatna is re- 
nowned. 


Again Samsi-Adad writes to his son that he is sending a caravan (aliktum) 
to him and asks that it be promptly sent on its way, for it is carrying an 
oracle (sirum) to Qatna, described as ten days’ journey from Tirga on the 
Euphrates (Tell ‘Asharah). Since special emphasis is laid on the need of 
skin-bottles “(nddatim), it follows that the route was not via Aleppo as 
suggested by Dossin, but by Sukhneh and Palmyra. Otherwise there 
would be plenty of water en route and food supplies could be easily 
replenished. A small caravan of footmen and asses would have no difficulty 
tollowing this route in the late winter or spring, when wells of underground 
water and grass for forage are available. It must be remembered that the 
Mari letters date some seven centuries before we have contemporary evi- 
dence for the general use of domesticated camels for transportation. The 
distance from Tirga to Qatna along the proposed route is between 350 and 
375 km., to which one-third should be added to make up for the winding 
of the road across the desert through successive wadis, plains, and passes. 
This would yield a total of from 450 to 500 km., i. e., nine days at 50 km. 
(30 miles) and one day for emergency stops, ete. 

It is hardly possible to avoid combining the shipment of an “ oracle ” 
to Qatna with the presence there of a famous temple of Bélet-ekalli. This 
temple was founded before the reign of Amenemmes II (1932-1901 B.C.), 
as we may infer from the discovery in it of a votive sphinx of princess Ati.*® 
Just what the “oracle” was we can hardly conjecture with our present 
knowledge; further light on the question may be expected from the Mari 
archives. At all events, we may safely suppose that votive offerings for the 
temple went with it.. This is an interesting illustration of the international 
character of Accadian religion at that time. 

In another letter we read that a treaty had been made between the 
kingdoms of Aleppo and Qatna, and Yarim-Lim of Aleppo is quoted as 
saying : 

A-mu-ut-pt-i-la Amut-pt-ila, 

Sar Qa-ta-nimki king of Qatna, 

a-na Ha-la-ab*i i-la-kam is coming to me at Aleppo; 
a-wa-tim da-am-qa-tim good relations (lit. words) 
bi-ri-ti-ya w& bi-ri-ti-8u between me and between him, 

ni-is ilim & ri-ik-sa-tim the oath of god and weighty 
da-an-na-tim ni-Sa-ak-ka-an covenants, we are going to establish. 


18 Amorite Yasma‘-Hadad, “ May Hadad hear” (cf. Heb. Ishmael). 

14On this phrase cf. BULLETIN, No. 77, p. 22, n. 11. 

18 For the vocalism of the name conventionally read “Ita” see my Vocalization 
of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthogrephy, p. 10. 
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Aleppo was then the capital of a state called Yamkhad,’* which certainly 
extended from the Euphrates in the vicinity of Meskeneh to the mouth of 
the Orontes below Antioch, since Sir Leonard Woolley’s excavations at 
Alalakh have proved that the land of Mukish,’’ of which Alalakh was 
capital, formed part of the kingdom of Hammurabi of Aleppo. It is also 
probable that Ugarit was tributary to Aleppo under Hammurabi, to judge 
from a letter in which the latter requests the king of Mari to exhibit his 
palace to the son of the “man” of Ugarit. In the south we may suppose 
that the territory controlled by Aleppo extended as far as the latitude of 
Niya (near Apamaea) and in the north it touched the land of Carchemish, 
near Membidj (Bambyce) and Killiz) Hammurabi (who bears the same 
name as his great contemporary of Babylon and as a minor king of Kurda 
in the East-Tigris country) '* was followed by Yarim-Lim. Aleppo retained 
its importance for at least two centuries and its capture by the Hittite king 
Mursilis I is mentioned in the Telibinus Chronicle immediately before the 
fall of Babylon, whereas no other cities in Syria or Mesopotamia appear 
at all. There is, however, no evidence pointing to the existence of an empire 
centering in Aleppo before or after this time, as has been suggested by 
scholars. 

The only other state of this period which we can confidently locate in 
Syria was Carchemish on the Euphrates. Two kings of the latter city are 
mentioned in the Mari correspondence: Aplakhanda and Yatar-ami.’® The 
former king, who appears frequently in the Mari archives, is also known 
(in all probability) from a seal-cylinder which was first described by the 
present writer some twelve years ago: “ Matrunna, daughter of Aplakhanda, 
maid-servant of the deity Kubaba.” *° This seal thus belongs to the early 


eighteenth century B.C. and is the oldest testimony to the cult of the 
goddess.Kubaba (Greek Cybebe, identified with Cybele) except for some 
occurrences in the Cappadocian Tablets from cir. 1900 B.C.** Both 


16 Cf. BULLETIN, No. 77, p. 31, n. 49. 

17 See I. J. Gelb, Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., LV, 81 f., who shows that the name already 
appears under the Third Dynasty of Ur, in the 21st century. : 

18 For the different contemporary kings called Hammurabi see Jean, Rev. d’Assyr., 
XXXV, 107-114. . 

* Written Ja-ta-ar-4a-mi. In spite of the superficial similarity of the name to 
the Amorite names discussed Jour. Pal. Or. Soc., VIII, 240f. (ef. Heb. Yitre‘am) 
1 am skeptical about the identity, since the element ‘ammu, ‘ammi is otherwise 
apparently never written with the determinative for “ god.” 

2° Archiv fiir Orientforschung, V, 229-31. Additional occurrences of the name as 

z&n element in Assyrian personal names have been discovered by ‘Dr. A. S. Sachs 
(Jour. Am. Or. Soc., LVII, 243). 

*1 My view'that Kubaba was of Sumerian origin has been mentioned briefly in 
Mélanges Dussaud, I, 118, n. 2. A short defense of it may be in place here, since 
it is unlikely that I shall be able to prepare a detailed treatment for some time. 
The Surnerians were fond of prefixing the adjective ki (AZAG), “holy,” to names 
of deities, as we know both from unilingual hymns and liturgies and from personal 
names: kit 4Innini, ki 4GA-TUM-DUG, Ki-4Nanna, Ki-4Nanée, etc. The name of 
the legendary founder of the Second Dynasty of Kish, Ki-4Ba-ba,, is very illumi- 
nating in this connection, since the goddess Baba (whose name was formerly read 
Bau: the corrected reading is made absolutely certain by variants ranging in date 
from the Farah texts to late Assyrian times), consort of Zababa (formerly called 
Zamama), was the chief goddess of Kish. The legend of Kubaba (for whieh see 
row the excellent brief treatment by Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List, pp. 104 f.) 
makes her a wine-seller (SALIi-kurun-na), thus assimilating her to the group of 
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Matrunna and Aplahanda have a pronounced South-Anatolian (Luwian) 
appearance, and Dossin can hardly be correct in explaining the latter name 
as though it were *Aplu-Hadad.** The spellings which he cites prove at 
most that the second half of the name was sometimes assimilated by the 
scribe to the more familiar element Hadad, Haddu, -ada, etc. The name 
Yatar-¢ami is undoubtedly Amorite, but the same fluctuation between royal 
names of different linguistic origin is found, e.g., in the First Dynasty 
of Babylon (Amorite and Accadian), in the Third Dynasty (Cossaean. and 
Accadian), among the Hittite kings (Proto-Hattic and Hurrian), ete. 
Four important districts or cities in the Upper Euphrates region, listed 

hy Dossin as occurring in the business and administrative documents of 
Mari, are of particular interest since they also appear in the Hittite archives 
of oie eal always in texts relating to events of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury B.C.: Ursum, with its king “Shennam ; 7? Khashshum and Zarwar. 
with their "king Anish-khurpi; ** Janzura, with its king Khalistimu.*° 
Three of these ‘places are mentioned in the curious tablet which describes 
the Hittite siege of Ursu. This tablet, which has now been well treated 
by Giiterbock,* is a translation from Hittite into Accadian and belongs 
with a number of Hittite texts and fragments which have been edited by 
Forrer and Giiterbock. As these scholars have seen, they give us an insight 
into the early historical saga of the Hittites; and the events which underlie 
them must have transpired shortly before the accession of Mursilis I, in 
the last decades of the seventeenth century, a century and a half after the 
age of the Mari records. Khashshum. occurs in this text as the city of 











alcoholic deities of which Siduri Sabitu and Nin-kasi (Siris) are the best known 
examples. The Hittite version of the Gilgamesh Epic calls the former SALZi-du-ri-is 
SALkurtin-na (SAL-TIN-NA), confirming “the explanation of the appellation Sdabitu 
already given by Landsberger and Zimmern (see Zeits. f. Assyr., XXXII, 166 ff. 
and ef. Am. Jour. Sem. Lan., XXXVI, 269 for my discovery of the same point, made 
independently because of the inaccessibility of German publications after 1914). 
Whether a real queen bearing the good per sonal name Kw- Baba was confused with 
the chief goddess of Kish, one of whose appellations was “queen of Kish” (8arrat 
Kis), must remain obscure; if so there can be little doubt that the queen was duly 
invested with the mythological trappings of the goddess, just as happened later in 
the case of Sammurdmat (Semiramis) and Stratonice of Syria. The queen’s réle 
as patroness of fishermen (cf. the story as interpreted by Giiterbock, Zeits. f. Assyr., 
XLII, 47 ff.) can hardly be separated from Baba’s similar function as water-goddess 
and patroness of fish, geese, ete. The remarkable spread of the cult of Kubaba from 
Babylonia to western ‘Asia Minor is paralleled by the spread of the cult of Ishtar 
of Nineveh as far as Phoenicia, Egypt,-and southwestern Asia Minor (Karkaya- 
Caria, ete.; cf. Friedrich’s translation of the'text KBo II, 9 in Der Alte Orient 
XXV, 2, pp. 20 ff.). Whether the cult of Kubaba spread to the northwest in con- 
nection with that of her consort Zababa at. the time of the Dynasty of Accad (cir. 
25th-24th century B.C.) must remain uncertain, but Lewy has ‘shown that the 
goddess was well known in Cappadocia about 1900 B.C., under the Semitized name 
— 
Syria, XX, 172; aplu, “heir,” seems to be exclusively Accadian. 

*8Tf this is the accusative of Sennum, this name is certainly a slightly Acca- 
dianized Hurrian name; ef. Senni, Sennaya, etc., at Nuzi. 

24 Cf. the Hurrian names Enis-tae and Hurpi-senni at Nuzi. 

*5 This name is unquestionably Amorite, but caution with regard to its inter- 
pretation is indicated. 

2° Zeits. f. Assyr., XLIV, 113 ff. I was intending to publish my own interpretation 
of the text, but my variations from Giiterbock are in general so unimportant that 
another translation is at present superfluous. 
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Khashshu ** and Zarwar as Zaruar (hitherto misread Aruar).** The fact 
that both places are ruled by the same king, who bears a Hurrian name, 
shows that we have here a case like Harran-Zalmaqum, Aleppo-Yamkhad, 
and_Alalakh-Mukish, to quote only illustrations from the second millen- 
nium. The city : land_of Khashshuwa are mentioned frequently in 
Hittite documents from about 1600 B.C.?° One text shows that it lay 
between Zalpa in eastern Cappadocia and Aleppo.*® Another, unpublished, 
Hittite fragment, which Giiterbock mentioned in a different connection but 
was not yet able to connect with our place,** gives the names of Hammurabi 
and (his son?) Yarim-Lim (who must naturally be our kings of Aleppo 
from the early eighteenth century) and in the following line refers to the 
city of Khashshi. We can only conclude that the territory of Khashshu 
was contiguous to that of Aleppo on the north, i.e., that it lay either in 
the triangle formed by Mar‘ash_ (ancient Gurgum), Zindjirli (ancient 
Sham‘al) and ‘Aintab, or in the region of Commagene (ancient Kummukh). 
There can be little doubt that the former alternative is correct, since Zarwar 
is associated with Aleppo in the Ursu saga while Khurma, which is asso- 
ciated with Khashshuwa in a contemporary text,** is hard to separate from 
the Khurmu of the land of Ungi which is mentioned by Tiglath-pileser IT] 
nearly a millennium later.** Commagene has not been definitely identified 
as yet with a district mentioned in the Hittite texts, but there can be no 
doubt that the important city of Shamukha, generally believed to be later 
Samosata, was situated in it.** 

The problem of the location of Ursu_remains unsettled. Jensen’s identi- 
fication with Rhosus on the Gulf of Issus south of Alexandretta was made 
in 1895 ; it was later accepted by a number of scholars, including the present 
writer *° and more recently I. J. Gelb.*® In 1931 the writer examined the 
ancient remains around modern ‘Arstiz and concluded that this identifica- 
tion was out of the question, both for archaeological and for geographical 
reasons.*’ In 1924 B. Landsberger proposed the identification of Ursu with 
Osroe-Urhai (Edessa) in the headwaters of the Balikh river northwest of 
Harran.** This view seems to be approximately, perhaps entirely correct. 
In the first place, it is clear from the Ursu saga that Ursu was then con- 
trolled. by an official of Zuppa, who seems to be called “son of the god 
Teshub” (i.e., great king). From a contemporary source we learn that 
Zuppa was connected through his mother(?) with the city of Tinishipa, 
which is mentioned with Nukhayana and Ilanzura (see below) in north- 
western Mesopotamia. Moreover, the Ursu saga also mentions the cities 








2? Editio princeps: Ha-ni-8u. The correction is due to Giiterbock. 

** Thanks to the courtesy of the late H. Ehelolf I have obtained excellent photo- 
graphs of “he tablet, which show that the reading Za-ru-a-ar is quite as possible as 
A-ru-a-ar. 

*° Cf. Giiterbock, ibid., pp. 126 f. 31 Tbid., p. 93. 

* Thid., p. 99. %2 Tbid., p. 134. 

** Rost, Die Keilschriftterte Tiglat-Pilesers III, p. 85, line 34. I hope to show 
elsewhere that several of these towns of Ungi, Khurmu, Anlama, Unniga, appear in 
the Egyptian lists of the New Empire. 

**That Shamukha was on the Euphrates between Pitiarik and the region of 
Carchemish is apparently proved by the unpublished text mentioned by Armas 
Salonen, Die Wasserfahrzeuge in Babylonien (Helsinki, 1939), pp. 2 f. : 

85 Jour. Am. Or. Soc., XLV, 97f., n. 7. 7 BULLETIN, No. 49, p. 30. 

** Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., LV, 84. 88 Zeits. f. Assyr., XXXV, 235 f. 
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of Ashikhu and Khurukhkhi in a passage referring to the contest between 
the sons of Zuppa.*® Ashikhu was situated north of Harran in the later 
district of Izalla, and Khurukhkhi bears a good Hurrian name pointing 
to a situation somewhere in the territory later called Mitanni. In the second 
place, Gudea locates Ursu in the hill-country of Ibla, that is, in the hill- 
country (h wrsag ) beyond Ibla. The city of Ibla seems to have been 
situated on the Euphrates, since Sargon of Accad is said to have conquered 
Mari, Yarmuti, and Ibla, Mari being nearest Babylonia and Ibla -pre- 
sumably most remote. That Ibla was not too far up the Euphrates is 
indicated by the fact that Gudea refers only to Barsip_ (Tell el-Ahmar south 
of Carchemish) when speaking of transport from the Upper Euphrates. 
Moreover, one of its chiefs in the period of the Third Dynasty of Ur (21st 
century B.C.) was named /li-Dagan, a characteristic Accadian name from 
the region of Mari. Finally, a text from the same dynasty refers to the god 
Nergal of the river of Ibla (id Ib-la*‘),*° The “river” here does not 
sound like a canal, and may, therefore, be provisionally identified with the 
Balikh. I propose, accordingly, to identify the city_of Ibla with the great 
site of Tell _el-Biyas (“ Mound of the Synagogues ”), which stands near 
the confluence of the Euphrates and the Ralikh, just northeast of Raqqah. 
This mound was examined by the writer in 1925 and the date of its aban- 
donment was set at about 2000 B.C. (we should now say: not later than 
cir. 1800, since our chronology has been substantially reduced).*t Since 
Tell el-Biya‘ is actually a cire ular group of mounds surrounded by a strong 
wall, it must in any case be identified with an important city of the third 
millennium. If Ibla stood at the mouth of the Balikh' and gave its name 
to the river,*? Ursu may reasonably be placed somewhere in its headwaters. 
With this geographical location agrees the Hurrian name of its king 
Shennam. 

We also have enough material now to enable us to propose an approximate 
location for Ilanzura.** EE. Dhorme has recently described a passage from 
a letter of Itur-Asdu prince of Nakhuxto the king of Mari saying that the 
‘Apiru_(Khabiru)** who had left Shurizam in the face of Khalisimu 
prince of Hanzura had gone by night and had captured another town. The 
site of Nakhur (the city of Nahor of the Bible):*° is cnown, but the 

* as re . . . . . 
Harran Census of the seventh century B.C. Sntlebe it as in the district 
of-Harran (under the Assyrian name Til-Nakhiri).** A possible location 








3° They are actually called the sons of DUMU-Tesub, but this seems to be the title 
of Zuppa. It may be noted in this connection that the Hurrian royal title “son of 
the storm-god ” must have been transmitted through later centuries in Syria, since it 
turns up in the ninth century B.C. as the standing appellation of the kings of 
Damascus (Ben Hadad). 

4° N. Schneider, —— Orientalia, I, No. 88, lines 285-6. 

41 BULLETIN, No. 21, p. 14. 

*2 Cf. Speiser, Sissies Origins, p. 151, and my discussion (Jour, Am. Or. 
Soc., LI, 66) of the late ideographic appellation /D- DILLAD, which I take to mean 
“River of Harran.” In the third millennium the river may have been called “ River 
of (the city) Ibla.” 

“8M. Dossin is doubtless right in writing Ilansuré, in which case the name is 
presumably Semitic. Were Ilanzura correct, one would be tempted to compare it 
with the enigmatic Hllasar of Gen. 14, since ‘cuneiform z in the early second millen- 
nium often corresponds to later Hebrew samekh. 

44 See BULLETIN, No. 77, pp. 32 f.; Rev. Hist, Rel., 118 (1938), 175. 

“6 Cf. BULLETIN, No. 67, pp. 27, 30. 

*¢ Thid., p. 27, n. 6. 
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for it is south of Harran in the region held in the ninth century B.C. by 
Giammu, where numerous mounds stud the Balikh Valley. In passing we 
may recall that Giammu’s capital was named Til-Turakhi.** Ilanzura was 
then somewhere in the region west of Harran toward the Euphrates. A 
curious Hittite text published by Forrer and Giiterbock describes a Hittite 
raid made in the late seventeenth century from Nukhayana into the land 
of the city Ilanzura, whose king sent golden vessels to the kings of the 
Khurri, namely, Uwanti, Urutitti, Ar-(?), and Uwagazzaniya.** These 
names appear to be Indo-Iranian; we shall discuss them below. Nukhayana 
may plausibly be identified with the district of Nikhani in Subartu (north- 
vestern Mesopotamia), listed by Tukulti-Ninurta I among his conquests 
in the late thirteenth century, four hundred years after the events alluded 
to by our Hittite text. Since it was, accordingly, in Subartu east of the 
Kuphrates we cannot place Ilanzura too near the river and a location for 
it between Carchemish and Harran becomes plausible. It may be noted in 
passing that Harran, Nakhur, and Ilanzura were all ruled by Amorite 
chiefs, whereas Ursu and points north were under Hurrian princes. 


Tue Earwiest HIstorIcAL APPEARANCE OF THE INDO-IRANIANS 


The three preserved names of “ Hurrian ” kings listed in the preceding 
paragraph are not in the least Hurrian in form. Nor are they Accadian, 
Amorite, Hittite, South Anatolian, ete. On the other hand, they have an 
unmistakably Indo-Iranian appearance. I therefore approached my col- 
league, P. E. Dumont, asking him to examine them in the light of my 
hypothesis. His conclusions were positive; the three names in question can 
ell be explained satisfactorily as Indo-Iranian, as will be seen from his 
annexed statement: 


Urutitti may be Sanskrit uru-diti, “ having wide splendor” (uru, “broad, wide, 
great, large”; diti, “ brightness, splendor”). There are excellent parallels in the 
personal names Su-diti (“ flaming, shining, brilliant”), Uru-ksiti (“ occupying 
spacious dwellings”), and Uru-ksaya (“ occupying spacious dwellings”), the name 
of a king. [In favor of Dumont’s explanation is the orthographic fact that, as 
pointed out by Sturtevant, originally voiceless stops tend to be written as double 
consonants in cuneiform Hittite. In later Hurrian, as shown recently by Speiser, 
the same is true. The spelling U-ru-ti-it-ti would then reflect original *Uru-diti, 
exactly as suggested by Dumont.—W. F. A.] 

Uwanti may be related to Sanskrit av (avati), “to protect, help, govern, defend ” 
chiefly said of kings (cf. also ati, “ protection”; avi, “ favorable, protector, lord”; 
avitr, “favorer, protector”). It may then mean “help, protection,” or “helping, 
protecting ” (if Giiterbock is right in reconstructing the basic form as Uwanta, the 
name may perhaps be the mas. part, avant). 

Uwagazzaniya may be *Augaz-janya, corresponding to Sanskrit *Ojo-janya (“ born 
of strength, child of energy”) from the roots *aug (Sk. ojas, “ strength, vigor, 
energy, power, vitality”; Avestan aogah, aojah, “ strength, power”) and jan 
(-janya, “ born of, produced from,” is often used as a final element of a compound ; 
cf. Avestin zdta, “ born” and later Iranian zdd, used constantly as a second element 
in personal names) .—P. E. D. : 


These three names may thus be added to the already large number of 
Indo-Iranian names and words found in Mitanni, Asia Minor, and Syria- 


** Connected with Bib. Terah by Delitzsch and Kraeling; cf. Jour, Bib. Lit., XLIII, 
386. The form Til-sa-turahi also oceurs, but more rarely. 

** For the latest and best treatment of the passage see Giiterbock, Zeit issyr 
XLIV. 1087. I ges + ock, Zeits. f. Assyr., 
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Palestine between cir. 1500 and 1250 B. C.*° Since they date from the late 
seventeenth century, they carry our latest possible date for the Indo-Iranian 
irruption into W estern Asia back into this country—ci ir. 1650 at the latest. 
Incidentally, they are already represented as ruling over the Hurrians in 
much the same way as we find an Indo-Iranian dy nasty ruling over Hurrian 
nobles and commoners in the kingdom of Mitanni, from Shuttarna I, cir. 
1500, to the fall of the dynasty inthe early thirteenth century. 

From Babylonian sources we have interesting, insufficiently considered 
evidence for the Indo-Iranian invasion of Mesopotamia in the seventeenth 
century B.C. In the series of astronomical observations of the movements 
of Venus made in the reign of king Ammisaduga of Babylon, a number of 
important details about current events is listed.°° Among them appears 
the following notice of a victory of the king over the Umman-Manda (“the 
Manda hordes ”) in the 16th or 17th year of his reign (cir. 1630 B.C.): 

“Overthrow (Sumqitu) of the Umman-Manda; over [their] totality [the 
king ruled].” This notice is supplemented by a similar one (undated) in 
the great Babylonian compendium of astrology from the second millen- 
nium: “ The UmmaAn-Manda invade and rule the land; the sanctuaries of 
the great gods are destroyed; Bél (Marduk) commands a journey to Elam; 
after thirty years vengeance is taken; the great gods return to their 
places.” °** This omen seems to refer to events ‘following immediately after 
the destruction-of Babylon by the Hittites about 1600 B. C. or a little later, 
before the Cossaean dynasty had become firmly established. It is not our 
piace here to discuss this difficult subject further in its historical and 
archaeological implications ; evidence for precise conclusions is still lacking. 





In the near future we hope to treat the ethnic problems connected with the 
Hyksos movement again in the light of fresh evidence from Mari and 
Ugarit, etc.°* It may already be said that the Hyksos royal names are, 
after all, predominantly Canaanite or Amorite, so that the irruption of the 
Indo-Iranians and Hurrians seems largely to have spent itself before 
reaching the Egyptian frontiers. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT VAN IN 1939 * 


Brown University and the Semitic Museum of Harvard University have 
sponsored the second campaign of excavation at Van (Eastern Asia Minor) 
under the direction of Professor Kirsopp Lake and Dr. Silva Lake. Van 
Kaleh is a hill about one mile long, rising from the eastern shore of Lake 
Van. On the high western end of the hill is the citadel of Van, tne fortress 
of Tuspa built by Sardur I, who was the founder of the Kingdom of Van 
(Urartu in Assyrian, Ararat in the Old Testament) in 841 B.C. As the 


*® The best discussions of this material are those by Friedrich, Wiist, and Goetze; 
Mironoy’s treatment is worthless. 

5° See Langdon and Fotheringham, The Venus Tablets of Ammizaduga, 1928, p. 9. 

51 Of. Jour. Soc. Or, Res., X, 241 f. 

52 Cf. my latest treatment five years ago in Jour, Pal. Or. Soc., XV, 228f. Many 
more names ending in » can now be added to the list given there, and it has become 
increasingly probable that these names are in general of Canaanite or Amorite origin. 

* Cf. the Report of the President of Harvard College for 1938-39. 
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capital of this kingdom, the city prospered from 841 to 714, when this 
buffer state between Assyria and the hordes of northern barbarians played 
a notable part in the history of Western Asia. Weakened by the victorious 
raid of Sargon of Assyria in 714 and devastated by the Cimmerian hordes 
soon after, this kingdom led a precarious existence until its end in the early 
part of the 6th century. Half a century later the Armenians occupied this 
region. 

During the spring and summer Professor and Mrs. Lake directed excava- 
tions at three separate localities. At Van Kaleh, the citadel hill, progress 
was made in tracing the walls; the complicated and widespread maze of 
ruined masonry is beginning to fall into a pattern, and it has been possible 
to prepare architectural plans. 

The second site excavated was Tilke Tepe (Shamiramalti), four kilo- 
meters south of the citadel. While the citadel of Van may have been unin- 
habited before 841 B.C., Shamiramalti was a much earlier settlement, 
reaching back to the end of the Neolithic period in the fourth millennium, 
but abandoned before the founding of the Vannic Kingdom. In the earliest 
strata, the fine pottery was of the “Tell Halaf” type. The principal 
industry in the early town seems to have been the manufacture of obsidian 
knives, of which hundreds were found, along with over twenty cores, the 
largest of which weighs 25 pounds. There is reason to believe that these 
knives were exported to distant localities. 

The third site excavated was Kalehjik, a smaller Vannic citadel some 
eight kilometers north of Van Kaleh. This site furnishes a chronological 
link between the other two, since it was inhabited from Chalcolithic times, 
overlapping Shamiramalti, to the Vannic period, when Van Kaleh flourished. 
A little kitchen of the Chaleolithic period was uncovered. The obsidian 
implements at Kalehjik were not made by a single blow, like those from 
Shamiramalti, but were worked over more carefully. 

One of the most important results of the excavation is the fixation of the 
sequence of pottery from 4000 to 600 B. C. in a region where almost no his- 
torical and archaeological data were available for the period before the Iron 
Age (beginning about 1200 B.C.). 

tOBERT H. PFEIFFER 


SELECTIONS FROM THE MINUTES OF THE SPRING MEETING OF 
THE TRUSTEES 


The spring meeting of the Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research was held at the Metropolitan Museum, New York, on March 26, 
1940. The meeting was called to order by the President at 8.08 P.M. In 
addition to President Burrows the following were present: Messrs. Albright, 
Bull, Morey, Moulton, Newell, and Sellers of the Trustees; Messrs. Goetze, 
Jeffery, and Pfeiffer of the Associate Trustees; Messrs. Matthews and Mont- 
gomery as members of the Committee of the Corporation; Messrs. Speiser, 
as Director of the Baghdad School, and Engberg as Field Secretary. 

The report of the President and the Executive Committee was presented. 
It was announced that the Smithsonian Institution had agreed to contribute 
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$1500 to the cost of the third campaign at Tell el-Kheleifeh. It was moved 
and voted that a sum not to exceed $1000 be appropriated from the Felix 
M. Warburg Fund toward the completion of the excavation at Tell 
el-Kheleifeh. 

The report of the Treasurer and the Finance Committee was presented, 
and it was announced that Mrs. J. C. Stodder had for the third time given 
$1000 to the American Schools, this sum to be added to the Anne E. 
Stodder Fund. 

The Chairman of the Jerusalem School Committee presented his report. 
It was moved and voted that Mr. Ronald Williams of the University of 
Toronto be appointed Thayer Fellow for the year 1940-41. 

The Chairman of the Baghdad School presented his report. It was moved 
and voted that the appointment of Professor Theophile J. Meek as Annual 
Professor for 1940-41 to the Baghdad School be confirmed. 

It was moved and voted that the Schools accept the invitation of the 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University to participate in its 1940 pre- 
historic survey in Syria and Iraq; that Mr. D. W. Lockard be appointed 
Albert T. Clay Fellow in the Baghdad School and be asked to participate in 
the work at Tepe Gawra. 

The President, reporting for the Editorial Committee, announced that 
Dr. Glueck’s lectures are to be published under the title The Other Side of 
the Jordan and that this volume will be recommended as the free book for 
members of the American Schools. 

The Treasurer submitted the Budget for the year 1940-41, amounting to 
$23,050 [without counting the appropriation for the excavation at Tell 
el-Kheleifeh.| The budget was adopted. 

The President reported on appointments. It was moved and voted that 
Professor Clarence T. Craig of the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
be appointed Annual Professor of the School at Jerusalem for the year 
1940-41. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

That a letter of thanks be sent to the Metropolitan Museum for its 
courtesy in providing quarters for the spring meeting of the Trustees of the 
American Schools. 

That a letter of regret be sent to Dr. Cyrus Adler for his inability to be 
present at the meeting. 

That a letter of appreciation be sent Dr. Clarence S. Fisher for his capable 
management of the School in Jerusalem during Dr. Glueck’s absence from 
September 1939, to February 1940. 


NOTES AND NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


The Smithsonian Institution has generously contributed $1500 toward 
the cost of the third campaign at Ezion-geber. We welcome the cooperation 
of this distinguished institution, and express the opinion that the results 
will be fully as significant as were those of the first two campaigns. 

Just as the BULLETIN goes to press we learn that the manuscript for Dr. 
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Glueck’s new book, The Other Side of the Jordan, has arrived in this 
country. Members who have ordered it are assured that every effort will be 
made to put it through the press as rapidly as possible. 

At the meeting of the Corporation last December it was voted that a 
Committee of the Corporation be formed to consider and evaluate the work 
of the Schools, to attend the meetings of the Trustees as observers, and 
to report to the Corporation. The Committee for 1940 has now taken 
shape, as the result of a mail vote, and consists of Professors J. W. Flight, 
Chairman, J. A. Montgomery and I. G. Matthews. The latter two were able 
to attend the Trustees’ meeting at the Metropolitan Museum on March 26th. 
The Committee reports that it is taking its work seriously, having held a 
nieeting early in April. 

The officers of the Alumni Association of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research for 1940 are: 


President—Professor Mary I. Hussey of Mount Holyoke College 

Vice President—Dr. R. H. Pfeiffer of Harvard University 

Secretary-Treasurer—Professor 8S. V. McCasland of the University of 
Virginia 

Other members of the Executive Committee—Professor W. F. Stine- 
spring of Duke University and Mr. A. H. Detweiler of Cornell 
University. 


Mr. John C. Trever has been appointed the Two Brothers Fellow of Yale 
University at the School in Jerusalem. 

Volume XX of the Annual of the Schools will be devoted to Professor 
Speiser’s eagerly awaited grammar and chrestomathy of Hurrian (Horite), 


the great importance of which for ancient Near-Eastern studies has become 
increasingly apparent in recent years. It is hoped that this volume will 
appear in the course of the early autumn. Volume XXI of the Annual 
will contain Vol. III of the Tell Beit Mirsim report (by Professor Albright) 
and will describe the Iron-Age (Israelite) strata at that site. It should 
appear in the summer of 1941. 

Dr. J. A. Huffman, dean of Winona Lake School of Theology, Winona, 
Indiana, who was a member of the staff of the third campaign at Tell Beit 
Mirsim (1930), has been elected president of the school. Dr. Huffman 
excelled while a member of the expedition staff in the patience and success 
with which he scrutinized Israelite sherds in our search for inscriptions. 

On September 18th, 1939, our old friend Ira M. Price died at his summer 
home in Olympia, Washington. He was born in the same year as William 
Rainey Harper, with whom he was to be associated for many years — in 
fact he was a member of the original faculty of the University of Chicago, 
where he taught from 1892 to 1925. He was the author of a dozen books, 
ranging in character from his standard edition of the Cylinder Inscriptions 
of Gudea (1899-1927) to a long series of extremely successful Sunday- 
School books, some of which appeared in many editions (e. g., 8th, 14th, 
18th). In the last number of the Divinity School News (Chicago) for 
1939 will be found two eloquent memorial addresses by Dean Shailer 
Mathews and Director John A. Wilson. While Dr. Price was never an 
officer in our organization he was its warm friend, as indicated by frequent 
contributions to its campaign for funds. 
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NEWS FROM JERUSALEM 


Owing to the slowness with which the mails now move, our information 
from Palestine is belated. In January a letter from Dr. C. S. Fisher, 
acting director of the School in Jerusalem (during Professor Glueck’s 
absence), dated Nov. 25th, 1939, was received. Dr. Fisher reported a 
number of interesting items. The School has been preparing a list of its 
serial publications for inclusion in a union catalogue of serials to be kept 
in the Palestine Museum of Archaeology. Dr. Fisher has been doing some 
extremely useful work in making an inventory of the equipment and 
surveying instruments of the School, which have been cleaned and put into 
as good condition as practicable. The whole heating system has been 
overhauled, the pipes have been cleaned, and repairs have been effected. 

On Thanksgiving Day fifteen guests were invited to dinner, including 
Prof. Leo Mayer, Canon Bridgeman, Miss Ekblad of the Swedish School, 
the Y. W. C. A. secretary, and several others. It was a very successful 
occasion. 

In late November Dr. Fisher accompanied Dr. and Mrs. Henschel to 
Amman and Jerash at Mr. Harding’s invitation. The latter has done some 
remarkable work in the Forum, and has cleaned the pavement (all of which 
is in situ) and consolidated some weakened and dangerous walls. Dr. 
Fisher reports that the Forum of Jerash will be one of the most impressive 
monuments in Palestine when it is entirely cleared. Dr. Henschel has 
drawn a series of beautiful plates illustrating the late Arabo-Byzantine 
pottery, which has been thus far found only at Jerash. 

Letters from Director Glueck dated February 11th (distributed to mem- 
bers of the School as News-letter, No. 2), and March 3rd have been received, 
also a letter from the Thayer Fellow, Dr. Glidden, dated February 5th. 
Dr. Glueck returned to Jerusalem after a safe voyage from New York on 
February 4th, and found everything in excellent condition at the School. 
The secretary, Miss Ina Rosenthal, has been married but expects to continue 
at her post. Sir Flinders and Lady Petrie are still at the School; he is 
in his eighty-seventh year but quite well. Mr. Iliffe, chief curator of the 
Palestine Museum, who was badly wounded by an assassin a year ago, is 
back at his post in Jerusalem. Fathers Savignac, Abel, and de Vaux remain 
at the French School in Jerusalem. 

On March 3rd Dr. Glueck wrote that he expected to leave for Tell 
el-Kheleifeh (Ezion-geber) the following day (confirming the cable which 
was announced on p. 1 of BULLETIN, No. 77). 

Dr. Glidden writes (inter alia): “ The photography of the objects from 
‘Aqabah has taken a good deal of my time this year, but I have found time 
to work on the Arabic shopkeepers’ accounts from Jerash, to give a talk at 
the Palestine Oriental Society and to collect material for an article on 
early Turkish street fountains in the Old City (of Jerusalem). Besides this 
I have done a good deal of work in Muslim numismatics and have just 
finished a catalogue of the glass weights in the Palestine Museum . . .” 

Dr. Engberg, the new director of the School in Jerusalem, expects to sail 
June 8 if possible and to be at his post when Professor Glueck’s term 
expires July 1st. The latter plans to remain in Palestine for part of the 
summer, continuing his archaeological survey if conditions permit. If the 
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number of students makes it worth while Dr. Engberg plans to give the 
usual courses: 
Historical Geography and Topography of Palestine—two hours weekly 
Archaeology of Palestine—two hours weekly 
Seminar 
Field trips and excavation (if conditions permit). 





BOOKS RECEIVED BY THE EDITOR 


ANCIENT NEAR EAST: ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


The second volume of the publication of Teleildt Ghassil has just appeared (Rome, 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1940, pp. viii+ 140 with 113 plates and 2 folding 
charts, price 195 lire), with the subtitle: Compte rendu des fouilles de l'Institut 
Biblique Pontifical, 1932-1936, par Robert Koeppel, 8.J., avec la collaboration de H. 
Senés, 8.J., J. W. Murphy, S.J., et G. S. Mahan, S.J. The international character 
of this volume is admirably illustrated by the names of the authors: the preface, 
plans, and captions to the photographs are in French, and the text proper is divided 
between German and English. Fathers Murphy and Mahan are both Americans. 
The publication of the results of the four campaigns of the years 1932-36 in the 
upper two strata (IV A and IV B) of mound 3 is now before us. Fr. Koeppel 
describes the stratified remains of houses, Fr. Murphy describes the pottery of the 
two levels; Fr. Mahan gives a detailed account of the stone artifacts of the campaign 
of 1936. Their work is carefully done and provides a solid foundation for future 
study. Photographs are very abundant and generally quite adequate; drawings 
and plans are apparently excellent. Technically the volume before us leaves little 
to be desired and represents marked progress beyond the standard set by the first 
volume. Both Fr. Bea, who writes the preface, and Fr. Koeppel emphasize the 
early date of the Ghassulian culture, which cannot be later than 3000 B.C. and 
may go back to the first half of the fourth millennium (the reviewer’s opinion). 
We congratulate the Pontifical Biblical Institute on its fine publication. For a 
fuller discussion we refer to a forthcoming detailed review in Biblica. 

Dr. Ann M. H. Ehrich’s monograph, Early Pottery of the Jebeleh Region (Memoirs 
of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. XIII, Philadelphia, 1939, pp. v + 129 
with 24 plates, price $2.00), is the first detailed study of stratified sequences of 
early Syrian pottery which has appeared. The sequences in question are derived 
from Dr. Emil Forrer’s soundings at Tell Siikis and Qal‘at er-Rfis, two mounds 
near Jebeleh south of Ras esh-Shamrah (Ugarit) on the coast of northern Syria. 
The soundings complement one another in the happiest way and together form a 
nearly complete series from the Neolithic Age through Chaleolithic and early 
Bronze, etc., down to the sixth century B.C. Incidentally, they prove beyond 
doubt that there is a great gap in the Ugaritic record, a gap covering more than 
a millennium between stratum II and III. Mrs. Ehrich’s chronological and 
comparative treatment of the material is very sound and few of her dates will 
require substantial modification. The study is fully illustrated with drawings and 
photographs, and includes a valuable petrographic analysis with photomicrographs, 
thus marking a new era in the application of technical methods to the study of 
Near Eastern pottery. In conclusion Dr, Forrer gives a sketch of his soundings in 
1934. This valuable monograph will be found to be especially useful to Palesti- 
nologists when employed to supplement and illustrate Dr. Wright’s monograph on 
The Pottery of Palestine . .. (published by the Schools in 1937), especially since 
their chronological views are nearly identical. 

Our knowledge of the prehistoric archaeology of Asia Minor has been substantially 
increased by the soundings in northwestern Asia Minor described by Kurt Bittel 
(the excavator of Bogazkéy) and Heinz Otto (cf. BULLETIN, No. 74, pp. 25f.) in 
their monograph Demirci-Hiiyiik: eine vorgeschichtliche Siedlung an der phrygisch- 
bithynischen Grenze (Berlin, Archiologisches Institut, 1939, pp. iii +35 and 15 
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lates). This study, which is on a high technical level and adequately illustrated, 
hrows important light on the first half of the Early Bronze (early third millennium 
3.C.) ina hitherto little known part of Asia Minor. 

Among archaeological and epigraphic publications dealing with the Near East 
o series has been more eagerly awaited or more assiduously studied than the 
uccessive volumes of the “ Preliminary Report” of the Franco-American excava- 
ions at Dura on the Middle Euphrates. The latest volume may not be quite so 
ensational in content as the “ Report of the Sixth Season,” but it contains just as 
1uch important material: The Excavations at Dura-Europos, conducted by Yale 

niversity and the French Academy of Inscriptions and Letters—Preliminary Re- 
ort of the Seventh and Eighth Seasons of Work 1933-1934 and 1934-1935, edited 

M. I. Rostovtzeff, F. E. Brown and C. B. Welles (New Haven, Yale University 
Ree 1939, pp. xxiv + 461 with 59 plates and many folding charts). Since it was 
wrinted at Prague just before the war broke out there was some del ay in issuing the 
olume. The fortifications of the city are described by the distinguished spec ialist, 
\rmin von Gerkan; the Mithraeum (which forms the piéce de resistance of the 
eport) has been treated by Messrs. Rostovtzeff, Cumont, and others; the temples 
f Adonis, Zeus Theos, the Gaddé, Zeus Kyrios, and the Necropolis are described by 

E. Brown, with contributions by C. Hopkins, C. C. Torrey, and others; miscel- 
ineous finds, including painted shields, reliefs, coins, parchments and papyri, and 
semitie inscriptions, are described by the preceding scholars, with the addition of 
'. B. Welles, A. R. Bellinger, A. Goetze, E. T. Newell. Throughout the results are 
irst-class; the treatment of Semitic personal names, about which the reviewer has 
ometimes had occasion to cavil, is admirable——Professor Goetze discusses two very 
nteresting Aramaic names of hamlets or inhabited localities transcribed into Greek: 
Nacharédaauaraé and Zairadasacharaé. He correctly identifies the common element 
as s¢khard, “dam,” but leaves the other two unexplained. The reviewer suggests for 
the first the meaning “Dams of the Men of Hewwarta (lit. ‘White Place,’ not 
uncommon as an Aramaic place-name ) ft, for the second the sense “* Wine-vat (zaira) 
of the Men of Sekhara (lit. ‘the Dam’ 

In his book The Sumerian King List (The Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, Aesprioleploat Studies, No. 11, 1939, pp. xvi-+ 217, price $5.00) Dr. 
Thorkild Jacobsen has collected all the material bearing on the great Sumerian list 
of kings from the Creation to the Dynasty of Isin and has subjected it to a searching 
analysis. It is a brilliant study, though one may sometimes feel that his results 
fit together too perfectly and that some of his conjectural readings of broken names 
are problematical. The absolute chronology into which he fits the data of the 
king-list is definitely too high; Hammurabi is placed 2067-2025 B.C., with Fother- 
ingham, but this date is probably nearly three centuries too early, since the re- 
viewer’s provisional date cir. 1800-1760 B.C. is rather too high than too low (see 
BULLETIN, No. 77, pp. 25 ff.). On the other side his treatment of the pre-Sargonic 
lists is probably too systematic, since there is very serious ground to doubt 
that any system may be erected on the dynastic lists from so early an age. 
It is by no means impossible that Etana, Gilgamesh, Lugalbanda, and other demigods 
were historical figures, but is this true of Tammuz? 

Ras Schamra und Sanchunjaton (Halle, Niemeyer, 1939, pp. xi + 157) is a very 
welcome collection of eighteen scattered papers of Professor Otto Eissfeldt’s, most 
of which appeared in For schungen und Fortschritte. Two are entirely new. These 
articles exhibit the author’s learning and his command of the sources as well as of 
the literature on them in the most favorable light. Frequently one feels that the 
author is too ingenious, but his treatment is always stimulating and his wide 
perspective is often most illuminating, as in dealing with the Syrian matter in the 
Dionysiaca of Nonnus. 

The excavator of Mari, Professor André Parrot, is not only an accomplished exca- 
vator, he is also a competent historian of religion. His book on Le “ Refrigerium ” 
dans Vau-dela (see BULLETIN, No. 74, p. 27) is now followed by an equally useful 
monograph on Maledictions et Violations de Tombes (Paris, Geuthner, 1939, 
201, price 60 francs). He discusses the violation of tombs, methods of safeguarding 
tombs, sepulchral curses, and the evolution of the concept of the domus aeterna 
from the ancient Orient through Graeco-Roman paganism into Christianity. We 
congratulate the author on his “contribution to the history of religion. 

The rector of the Charles University in Prague under the German Protectorate, 
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Professor B. Hrozny, has published his rectoral address in Czech: O nejstarsim 
stéhovani nérodi a o problému civilisace protoindické, Prague, 1939, pp. 28 and 20 
plates. This brochure takes the reader on a breathless excursion into the domain of 
telesynthesis. The proto-Indic script is partially deciphered by reading certain 
characters with the values belonging to Hittite characters which resemble them 
more or less. The resulting words (on seals) are explained as proper names and 
identified with Cossaean, Hurrian, and Sanscrit names known from other sources. 
Nor is the script of Easter Island forgotten. While acknowledging Hrozny’s bril 
liancy as a decipherer, one cannot help feeling that he has tackled too difficult a task. 
Rev. Henry H. Halley of Chicago has issued the thirteenth edition of his Pocket 
Bible Hand Book (Chicago, 1939, 476 pp., price $1.00). He has succeeded in pro- 
ducing an astonishingly compact and comprehensive little book of reference, written 
from a strictly conservative Protestant point of view, and hence uusuitable for any 
other circles. About 100 pages are devoted to a sketch of archaeological and 
geographical discoveries and data, profusely illustrated by up-to-date cuts. 


MODERN NEAR EAST: ARABIC STUDIES. 


The valuable collection of Arabic manuscripts accumulated by Mr. Robert Garrett 
of Baltimore over a period of many years has now been made accessible to the world 
of scholars in the Descriptive Catalog of the Garrett Collection of Arabic Manu- 
seripts in the Princeton University Library, by Philip K. Hitti, Nabih Amin Faris 
and Butrus ‘Abd-al-Malik (Princeton, University Press, 1938, pp. xii + 668 + xxiii 
[English index] + 56 [Arabic indices] + iv [additions and corrections], price $5.00 
bound in leather). Professor Hitti and his collaborators seem to have done an ad- 
mirable job of cataloguing this material and all students of Islam and of Arabic 
literature must remain forever their debtors. It is particularly gratifying to note 
that this superb volume was printed by the American Press in Beirut. The price is 
so low that all scholars and libraries with any interest in this field can easily 
procure a copy. 

Dr. S. D. Goitein of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem has added an extremely 
interesting and curious volume to the library of Arabian travellers: Joseph Halévy’s 
Journey in Yemen as Related by his Yemenite Companion Hayyim Habshush 
Translated from the Arabic into Hebrew with Introduction and Notes by S. D. 
Goitein (Tel-Aviv, Stybel, 1939, pp. 215, with photograph of the narrator). As will 
be recalled, Halévy was the most important European explorer of South Arabia 
before Glaser, and he made sensational additions to the available stock of South- 
Arabian inscriptions. The narrative illustrates his journeys from the point of view 
of a native Yemenite Jew and is full of first-hand information about Yemen. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American Schools 
f Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The Biblical Archaeologist 


A popular quarterly, in its third year, edited by G. E. Wright. Fifty cents a year. 


The Bulletin 

A quarterly review of the current work of the Schools, including non-technical 
irticles dealing with the progress of archaeological research in the Near East. The 
subscription price is $1.00 a year. Back numbers are available. 


The Annual 


A series of technical monographs, edited by Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser. 
Vol. I is out of print; Vols. II-XI are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original price 
$5.00) each; Vols. XII-XIX cost $2.50 each; Vols. XVIII-XIX (Ez«plorations in 
Hastern Palestine, III, by Nelson Glueck), though a double volume, also costs only 
$2.50. A special offer is now being made, by which Vols. II-XII can be purchased 
for $10.00. 


Off print Series 


E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C., 
1933 , é ; ; : ; : F - : j P ; $0.60 
Nelson Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, 1934 . : ‘ “ $1.75 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CrITICISM (Published by Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, Paris). 
Vol. I. Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H. P. Hatch. 1929. 125 fr. 
Vol. II. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. 


Publications of the Baghdad School 

TEXTS: JOINT EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT Nuzi (Vols. I-III are pub- 
lished by Geuthner; Vols. IV-V by the Univ. of Pennsylvania Press; Vol. 
VI by the Schools). 

Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr.—II. Declarations in Court. 
E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr.—III. Hachange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 
1931. 200 fr.—IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00.—V. Mixed 
Texts. KE. Chiera. 1934. $4.00.—VI. Miscellaneous Texts. E. R. Lacheman. 
1939. $2.00. 


EXCAVATIONS (Published by the University of Pennsylvania Press). 
Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. E. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 

TEXTS: JOINT EXCAVATION WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT NUZI (Published by Har- 

vard University Press). 

Vol. I. Texts of Varied Contents. E. Chiera. 1929. $6.00.— Vol. II. Archives of 
Shilwateshub Son of the King. R. H. Pfeiffer. 1932. $6.00.— Vol. III. Old 
Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. T. J. Meek. 1935. $6.00. 

ExcAVATIONS (Harvard University Press). 

Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. R. F. S. 
Starr. Vol. II (Plates), 1937. $10.00; Vol. I (Text), 1939. $5.00. 

The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible. W. F. Albright, G. A. 
Barton, H. J. Cadbury, J. W. Flight, A. Goetze, T. J. Meek, J. A. Montgomery, 
J. A. Wilson, and Elihu Grant editor. 1938. $2.00. 

Gerasa, City of the Decapolis. Edited by Carl H. Kraeling (with contributions by 
P. V. C. Baur, A. R. Bellinger, F. M. Biebel, J. W. Crowfoot, A. H. Detweiler, 
C. S. Fisher, G. Horsfield, C. C. McCown, E. B. Miiller, W. F. Stinespring, C. B. 
Welles). 1938. $10.00. 
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